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...and then 
the old man gave me 
my Hamilton Watch! " 


If you are concerned with your employees’ re- 
action after their Service Awards are presented, 


talk to the specialists at Hamilton. For help 


with your awards program-including famous 


Wallace Silver*-—talk to the experts at Hamilton. 


For booklet, “‘Guide to Employee Award Plan- 


ning,”’ write Dept. 1111. Awards & Incentive +4 +44 NM/LTOMN THERsEtEnEn S Hennes Cae 


Division, Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. Lancaster, Penna. 


*Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. ...a subsidiary of Hamilton Watch Company. 








... the cup is not! 


Incredible new Lily cup 


LILY cma cone FIRST TRULY INSULATED VENDING CUP TO IMPROVE EMPLOYEE COFFEE SERVICE 


@ Unique heat-resistant lining of foam under high temperatures. They reduce ‘ieee mma ic iegoezieN 
polystyrene makes Lily China-Cote Plus spillage because they're cooler to handle. Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, Dept. Pj-1161 
the ultimate in vending cups. The pure white interior surface gives the 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
@ Here is the vending cup for the em-_ cup a fine quality look. ; 
ployer who knows that quality in every # See that new Lily China-Cote Plus in- You, 6 he to tone De Weaenend Catt 
detail pays off in employee satisfaction. sulated cups are in all the vending ma- 
Lily China-Cote Plus cups are heat-resist- chines in your plant. They give better 
ant...so even steaming hot coffee is com- performance...more safety...greater 
fortable to hold. Just enough heat is_ satisfaction. 
transmitted to remind the employee the # Send coupon for 10-Second test at your 
beverage is hot. desk. No obligation. 
# All drinking surfaces are completely 
coated, including the entire rim section, re 
so you get only the full, rich flavor of L| LY-TULIP v4 4 
steaming hot coffee. Cups have extra- x * A 
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lasting rigidity...won’t soften or distort 
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FLEXIBLE 
GROUP COVERAGES IN: 


LIFE INSURANCE 


HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL 


MAJOR MEDICAL 


LONG TERM 
DISABILITY INCOME 


CANCER & 
DREAD DISEASE 


TRAVEL ACCIDENT 
ACCIDENT 


Branch offices 
in major cities 


A NEW APPROACH 
DEMME 
BENET 
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Broad New Coverage and High Limit 
A D & D Group Plans through 
VOLUNTARY PAYROLL DEDUCTION 


A number of years ago, our Company pioneered in the development 
of All Risk Voluntary Group Accident Coverage for key employees 
of corporations. Coverage included Accidental Death, Dismember- 
ment and Permanent Total Disablement in sums ranging from 
$10,000 to $250,000. 








We were the first domestic insurance market writing this broad type 
of coverage without the limitations usually imposed. We also pio- 
neered in the writing of voluntary payroll-deduction accident insur- 
ance programs. More and more employers are providing this vital 
new employee benefit which they are finding is of tremendous 
interest to their employees yet involves little, if any, cost to the 
corporation. 


This experience and specialized know-how is ready to help you 
decide whether some of our interesting new answers aren’t exactly 
right for your current business questions. We are at your service. 


For further information contact your insurance broker or call or write 
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Bankers Life and Casualty 


Company 
Home Office 


4444 West Lawrence Avenue + 


Mac Arthur 


Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company 
Branch Office 


Chicago 30, Illinois - SPring 7-7000 
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Editor te Keader:- 


Tue Dexecation oF Functions to subordinates 
is an important part of the executive’s job, said 
Mr. J. F. Forster, President of Vickers, Inc., in a 
recent talk at the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Having decided that a subordinate is cap- 
able of performing acceptably, the executive’s 
further responsibility is to see whether there is 
room for improvement and help the people 
under him to fulfill their assignments. 

Though the manager must delegate specific 
tasks to his subordinates, he cannot delegate to 
them the right to fail. They may make mis- 
takes, but the manager retains the accountability 
to help them overcome their shortcomings, and 
turn minuses into pluses. 

Planning for the future together, makes the 
inevitable changes more acceptable. Knowing 
what one is accountable for, makes the path of 
accomplishment more easily discovered. This 
is quoted from August “Men and Management” 
published by Edward N. Hay Associates. 





For tHe Pasr Turee Years, Mrs. Agnes Mil- 
hoan of the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund, Denver, Colorado, has edited the Per- 
sonnel Woman which she originated to report 
the activities of the various women’s personnel 
groups that make up the International Associa- 
tion of Personnel Women. 

Now that she has been elected president of 
the LA.P.W., the editorial office moves to San 
Francisco, where Ruth Harper of the California 
Packing Corporation, the new vice president of 
the I.A.P.W. will be the editor. 

Besides carrying news of the members, the 
news sheet gives reports of successful personnel 
programs. One issue carried a story about the 
Philadelphia Blue Cross which tactfully in- 
structed employees in “pertinent personnel 
pointers.” 


Artuur C. Crort 


AND 
Doris D. Hay 


Don Fairbairn, Blue Cross’ Public Relations 
Director, created six folders, illustrated by Jerry 
Callahan, cartoonist for the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin. These covered such touchy subjects as 
bobby-pin hairdoes, typists in too-tight sweaters 
or a switchboard operator’s brusque or too in- 
formal manner. 

The leaflets which were distributed bi- 
weekly were amusing, and well received by the 
over 600 employees. It is reported that there 
was general improvement in the areas treated. 

If you are a woman in personnel and there 
is no group for you to join, write to Miss Har- 
per for a subscription and an application to be- 
come a member-at-large of I.A.P.W. 





“Are Workers IN America paid when they miss 
work on account of illness” is the question that 
is most often asked the IBM RAMAC Com- 
puter at the Italian International Fair at Turin. 
The answer given is that about two-thirds of 
American workers receive some payment when 
absent from work because of illness, through 
accident or health insurance plans, sick leaves or 
other arrangements with employers. 





Tue Irem “Emptoyee Benerits,” which was 
listed last on a preference list of a study made 
fifteen years ago, has climbed to seventh place, 
according to a survey of the 32,000 job applicants 
made by Clifford E. Jurgensen, of the Minne- 
apolis Gas Company. 

The fact that unions have been using bene- 
fit increases as justification for membership dues, 
seems to account for the change in thinking, 
especially among union members. 

In the paper which he presented at the 
American Psychological Association meeting in 
New York in September, Mr. Jurgensen specu- 
lated on whether the factors of benefits and pay 
continue their present trend by 1973, the impor- 
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tance of benefits will equal that of pay by the 
latter part of 1973 and by 1980 will be more im- 
portant. 

adere, however, the women applicants still 
give it tenth place, type of work being first 
choice. 





THe AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION, 477 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. has two 
Labor Management Training Films you can 
buy or rent by the day. A discussion guide 
which includes the arbitrator’s award, questions 
for discussion, and other material for the use of 
training directors accompanies each film. 

Both are recommended for those whose con- 
cern is industrial or personnel relations, as well 
as those whose primary interest is in arbitration. 
They are: 

I. Let's Arbitrate: Seniority vs. Ability. 16 
mm sound, black and white 35 minutes. 

A senior employee protests that his bid for 
promotion was turned down, management giv- 
ing the job to a junior employee despite the 
senior’s admitted ability to perform the duties 
of the job he sought. The company’s reason was 
that the grievant’s absenteeism record disquali- 
fies him. The issue before the arbitrator is 
whether a poor attendance record caused chief- 
ly by circumstances over which the employee 
had little control, could be taken into account in 
determining his fitness for the job. 

2. Arbitration in Action: A Discharge Case. 
16 mm sound, black and white 58 minutes. 

A truck driver is discharged for taking all 
day on a delivery the company thought should 
have been completed in a few hours. The dis- 
charge notice said management's action was also 
based on the man’s record of absenteeism and 
incompetence. 





LeapersHip Resources, Inc. has prepared a series 
of monographs in their “Looking Into Leader- 
ship Series” which brings material based on 
the most recent social science research into focus 
for your training programs. Each monograph 
starts with problems as they are seen and felt by 
those with leadership responsibilities, and moves 


the reader through an overview of general prin- 
ciples and key concepts. Illustrations serve to 
sharpen ideas, and make this series a readable 
presentation of significant material. For further 
information write LRI, 1025 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Wuart Ar THE TEN Questions most frequently 
asked doctors by patients over the age of 65? 
Dr. Hazen Price, Chairman of the Committee 
on Aging of the Michigan State Medical Society 
has listed them and gives the answers in a re- 
cent issue of “Retirement Advisor,” a monthly 
newsletter for mature people distributed by em 
ployers and pension funds to retired employees. 
Advice on such matters as being overweight, 
fatigue, diet, the common cold, and other prin- 
cipal medical concerns of pensioners took up 
the entire issue. 

A free copy can be secured by request, on 
company letterhead, to Retirement Advisors, 
Inc., 3 East 54th St., New York, N. Y. 





Emptoyers oF Texas BuTtaprieENE & CHEMICAL 
Corporation’s Lyondell Plant near Channel- 
view, Texas, were “rewarded recently in unique 
fashion for a three year safety record. They 
shared in the company’s $6,300 rebate on Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance. 

On August 1st, the plant completed a three- 
year period without loss of time due to accident, 
so management showed its appreciation of the 
personnel’s safety awareness by dividing the re- 
bate 252 ways, each employee receiving 25 sil- 
ver dollars. Plant officials say they know of no 
other firm which has turned an insurance rebate 
into “bonuses.” Seems like an excellent idea to 
instill safety consciousness. 





Whrrn THE Posstpitiry oF Larcz Derense Con- 
Tracts in the offing, this might be a good time 
to conduct a skill survey of all of your personnel. 





Tue U. S. Department or Lazor has set up 
an Office of Automation and Manpower, which 
will examine unemployment by area, occupa- 
tion, and industry, and establish programs to 
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assist workers who may be replaced by automa- 
tion to find new jobs. A member of the House 
Labor Committee, in commenting on the im- 
portance of this action, predicted that automa- 
tion will eliminate 4-million office and clerical 
jobs in the next five years. 





Seven Mituion Stupents have so far enrolled 
in the International Correspondence Schools 
courses, most of which are job-related. The 
New York Times recently quoted the I.CS. 
president, John C. Villaume, as saying that to 
emphasize the fact that retraining courses may 
be taken by correspondence, the school is award- 
ing two scholarships to workers living in areas 
officially designated as economically depressed. 

All I.C.S. students who enroll in a technical 
program are required first to study basic mathe- 
matics for six weeks. Although High School 
graduates are permitted to take a qualifying 
exam to excuse them from this requirement, 60 
percent fail to pass. 





Tue U. S. Crvi Service Commission has issued 
an attractive 8 page booklet on the 1962 Federal 
Service Entrance Examinations. Did you know 
that sixty career fields are offered through this 
one examination? Or that federal establish- 
ments made approximately 7,000 appointments 
last year from this examination to career posi- 
tions located throughout the United States? 
Write the Bureau of Recruiting and Examining 
of the Commission, Washington 25, D. C. for 
a copy of the booklet which gives full details 


on qualifications and opportunities. 





Many oF THE Air Frame companies which have 
switched over to missile production find them- 
selves with an oversupply of mechanical and 
structural engineers, and a shortage of electronic 
and electrical engineers. 

The only answer to the problem is, of 
course, retraining. But, how do you do it? 
IBM found an answer a few years ago through 
home-study courses especially prepared for their 
use, and by inducing universities to send some 
of their faculty members directly to IBM plants 


to conduct courses. 

Another part of the problem is to induce the 
retrainees to make the switch and that is not 
always an easy matter. 





A Currpine that has been on our desk for a 
while is “A Useful Criterion for New Year 
Appraisal of Recreation Programs” which came 
out in the January 1960 issue of Employee Rec- 
reation. We are printing it now, because it 
seems like a good check-up guide for your Rec- 
reation Director. You might want to use it 
yourself, if organizing recreation is included in 
your job or you are responsible for initiating 
such a program. 


Criteria for New Year Reappraisal 
of Recreation Programs 


Clarity of Objectives. Are the objectives of 
the program clearly formulated and are they 
understood by staff members and all volun- 
teers? 

Relation of Program to Objectives. Does the 
program of the unit grow directly out of 
these objectives? 

. Flexibility of Program. Is the program a 
flexible, evolving, and creative development 
rather than a “scheduling” of stereotyped 
and superimposed activities? 

. Balance of Program. Is there a wholesome 
balance among various types of program— 
discussion, social, arts, music, drama, sports, 
and hobbies. 

. Use of Community Resources. Are the com- 
munity and industrial resources in people 
and facilities drawn upon ‘extensively in 
planning and conducting program? 

. Democratic Participation. 1s there a vital 
sense of democratic participation of the 
employees in the total program? (Or is it 
largely staff controlled?) 

. Adequacy of Leadership. Is there an ade- 
quate number of competent leaders for the 
needs of the program? 

. Representativeness of Groups in Leadership. 
Are the various groups—economic, social, 
racial, and various employee units in the 
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industry—adequately represented in plan- 
ning or policy-making groups? 

Does the Program Provide Exposure of Ac- 
tivities beyond the expressed interest of the 
participants? 

. Adequacy of Leader Supervision. Are the 
program leaders provided with effective pre- 
service training and in-service training and 
supervision, and do they secure genuine sat- 
isfaction in their work? 

Use of Records. Are adequate records kept, 
and are they studied continuously as a basis 
of program planning? 

. Equipment and Facilit.:s. Are the equip- 
ment and facilities adequate to the pro- 
gram? Are they maintained in good repair 
and are they clean and attractive? 

Does the Recreation Director act as coordi- 
nator rather than leader of activities? 

. Is the Entire Family of the employee eligi- 
ble to participate in certain of the activities 
sponsored by the association? 

. Is an Annual Budget prepared? 

. Are the Association’s Accounts Audited an- 
nually by a certified accountant? 

. Is There Periodic Evaluation of the pro- 
gram and policies? 





WHILE THE AMERICAN Peace Corps is just get- 
ting under way, the French Government has 
been sponsoring a less pretentious program for 
the last two years. 

Called Cotravaux (To Work) it coordinates 
the programs of eight organizations of young 
people who volunteer for useful manual and 
social work both in France and abroad. 

The members are either students between 
the ags of 16 and 25 or employed people of 16 
to 35. The usual period of Service is three 
weeks, during which they observe a 40-hour 
work week. All living costs, including enter- 
tainment, are paid by the local community 
which has asked for the group. The youth or- 
ganization pays for the insurance coverage and 
organizes the volunteers who do their own 
housework. 

France Actuelle for June 15, describes the 


program of Concordia, one of these organiza- 
tions which offers volunteers the choice of 60 
projects in France, ten in Algeria and over 200 
work camps in West Germany, Austria, the 
United Kingdom and other European countries. 
Activities consist largely of such manual labor as 
repairing an old town wall, clearing out under- 
brush, harvesting grapes, laying out and build- 
ing a rural road, making a children’s play- 
ground, and medical assistance. 

The American Friends’ Service Committee 
has sponsored work camps for a number of 


years but without any support from our govern- 
ment. 





We Are Aways Happy when a subscriber puts 
a question to us, even when, as in this case, we 
don’t have the requested information. 

C. E. Barry, Store Manager of Grover 
Cronin, Inc., of Waltham, Massachusetts, was 
the author of “Executive Responsibility Can Be 
Taught in the Classroom,” Personnel Journal, 
October 1959. His recent letter follows: 


“We are in the process of evaluating our employ- 
ment interviewing practices and also attempting to 
correlate merit rating and aptitude testing with the 
opinions of the employment interviewer. Maybe 
we have taken an extra large bit, but it is expected 
that the results will have some real value. 

It would be most helpful if you would advise us of 
any past articles on the subject of correlation be- 
tween initial employment interviewing followed by 
on the job merit rating. In the area of aptitude or 
interest testing we are especially interested in past 
articles pertaining to retail store experimentation. 
Any articles or suggestions you may have to offer 
in accumulating information and data on this sub- 
ject will be of considerable value. 


Our prime objective is to obtain data which may 
indicate some correlation between the opinion of 
the employment interviewer, aptitude testing and 
on the job merit rating. Correlation between two 
or more of these factors such as the interviewer's 
opinions and testing or rating would be valuable. 
If such a project is in process it is possible we can 
swap notes and ideas.” 


Can anyone help Mr. Barry? 








These speculations on the changes ahead in p ersonnel management and industrial relations 
are based on the authors’ observations and kn owledge of a number of large and small busi- 
ness organizations and their executives.. The p rocess of speculation can be useful in that it 
focuses attention on critical matters so that de sirable trends can be encouraged, and less de- 


sirable ones, if any, reshaped. 





Predictions for Personnel and 
Industrial Relations in 1985 


IGNIFICANT CHaNcEs in the scope and nature 
S of personnel management and industrial 
relations are occurring so rapidly as to have im- 
portant implications for business organizations 
in the future. The nature of these implications 
is in the realm of speculation but, barring 
George Orwell’s grim 1984, certain observable 
trends point to some plausible predictions for 
the next quarter century. 

Observable in large corporations is the dis- 
tinct trend toward centralization of all person- 
nel management, industrial, and labor rela- 
tions functions under one corporate executive, 
who reports to the president and who holds the 
title of vice president. It appears certain that 
this trend will continue in the future. Most 
companies of any size have gone through an 
evolutionary process from the time of a few 
scattered personnel who grew “like Topsy,” to 
their gradual incorporation into one department. 
This centralization under one person who is re- 
sponsible for the over-all corporate philosophy 
and policies, will be almost universal practice by 
1965. Companies which have divisionalized will 
undoubtedly have the divisional personnel func- 
tions centralized, with only one executive in the 


WeENDELL L. FRENCH 
Associate Professor 
and 
Atvar O. ELBIna, Jr., 
Predoctoral Associate 
College of Business Administration 
University of Washington, Seattle 


division responsible for this activity. The divi- 
sional personnel director will have the dual re- 
sponsibility of reporting to the corporate per- 
sonnel director, as well as to the divisional man- 
ager; giving him extra-divisional status, with his 
salary determined jointly by his divisional man- 
ager and the corporate personnel manager. 

As a result of the centralized high-level posi- 
tion of the personnel director and research on 
organization and controls, there will tend to be 
a greater awareness of the uniqueness of the 
functions performed within the personnel and 
industrial relations program, relative to the per- 
sonnel functions inherent in the responsibilities 
of other executives. In particular, the impor- 
tance of the policy and procedural controls ex- 
ercised by the centralized personnel executive 
will gain greater acceptance by line administra- 
tors. One of the things that will bring this 
about will be a more precise delineation of respec- 
tive roles, with a clearer distinction between 
“line” and “staff” responsibility for personnel 
matters. It is altogether possible, as a matter of 
fact, that word “staff” will be used less frequent- 
ly in the future in connection with personnel 
and industrial relations, and will be supplanted 
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by the concept of a “functional area” under the 
direction of a “functional executive.” Over-all, 
there will be a much’ more precise understand- 
ing of the authority and influence exercised by 
the personnel director in the sub-functions of 
his job. 

Together with the continued upgrading of 
the personnel function to a centralized manage- 
ment position, will be the upgrading of the re- 
quircments for the individuals in that position. 
Indeed, we predict that by 1985 graduate degrees 
will be the rule for personnel directors and that 
the importance of academic training will be re- 
flected in faster promotions at earlier ages for 
well-prepared personnel people. 

The personnel director’s private battle will 
be a battle against mediocrity. Changes will 
occur so rapidly that complacency will mean 


demotion, or a leveling off or downgrading of 
his job, with significant functions assumed by 
people above or around him. Of course, a 
mediocre personne! man may very well bring 
about mediocrity in his organization before he 


is supplanted. This situation will be rare, be- 
cause the rapid changes of the times will de- 
mand something far exceeding mediocrity. 


Prediction for Changes in Personnel Tools 


Recent years have witnessed a gradual 
movement away from heavy reliance on the old 
merit rating systems for salaried employees— 
systems which rated people on such items as 
cooperation, quality and quantity of work, etc. 
In their place are appearing detailed perform- 
ance standards, including both quantitative and 
qualitative aspects. Such performance standards 
for salaried workers in general, as well as for 
executives, will be commonplace in twenty-five 
years. 

Performance standards for wage jobs, of 
course, are not at all new. Historically they 
have been developed through time and motion 
studies in conjunction with incentive systems. 
We do not see a significant increase in incentive 
systems for wage people, but we do predict an 
increase in the use of performance standards 
for the hourly as well as for the salaried people. 


This will ordinarily be a bargainable item in 
the unionized situation, of course, and labor 
unions will have a great deal to say about this 
trend. 

A second personnel tool, employee testing, 
recently has come under considerable scrutiny 
and it appears that in the future those testing 
people who have not meticulously validated their 
tests for particular situations will come under in- 
creasingly heavy criticism. More and more cases 
pertaining to testing will go to arbitration, with 
the net effect of forcing both arbitrators and 
union officials to become informed and conver- 
sant about the use of tests. It is possible that a 
new professional journal will evolve as a clear- 
ing house for industrial testing problems, which 
will give a high percentage of its space to valida- 
tion studies. A great deal of attention will also 
be given to the criterion problem. 

Personnel research over the next twenty-five 
years will come under the stimulation and in- 
novation of the large corporation as well as the 
large university. Perhaps a few additional non- 
profit research organizations will be established 
and supported by a number of companies, both 
large and small, and by various foundations. 
Personnel directors and personnel research peo- 
ple will become much more sophisticated in 
their ability to ask useful questions and to con- 
struct appropriate research models in order to 
answer these questions. 

Statistical tools such as discriminant analy- 
sis and differential prediction will allow for 
elaborate multi-variate statistical analyses of data 
in a number of companies by 1985. Discrimi- 
nant analysis, for example, is a statistic which 
predicts the probability of membership in al- 
ternative groups, rather than placing individuals 
at a point along some continuum. This statisti- 
cal technique answers the question, “What 
group is this person most like?” Differential 
prediction involving multiple regression predic- 
tion of success in a series of occupations and jobs 
will also be used more extensively. Since both 
statistical techniques will depend to a great ex- 
tent on the use of high speed computers, these 
techniques will be used most extensively by the 
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larger corporations and by the research organiza- 
tions. After machines have been programmed, 
however, it may be that the smaller companies 
will set up research models and utilize this pro- 
gramming, particularly in the case of companies 
which are members and contributors to coopera- 
tive research organizations. 

Electronic data processing will speed up the 
collection of personnel data in 1985 and will per- 
mit convenient storage and reporting back when 
needed. Evaluative aspects of personnel systems, 
however, will not be put on tape. In salary ad- 
ministration, for example, reports from payroll 
tapes will give the personnel executive informa- 
tion for controls, but the tape will obviously 
not make qualitative judgments as to the over- 
lapping of ranges, or whether John Doe should 
get an increase, or what the company should do 
about general adjustments. In short, tapes will 
be used for data collection, collating, and report- 
ing, but will not be used for complete personnel 
systems. 

Although most personnel decisions of the 
corporation cannot be programmed to a ma- 
chine, in the future a great deal of the informa- 
tion needed to make such decisions will be 
rapidly processed by high speed equipment, par- 
ticularly in the large organizations. A long way 
frorn the days of penciled time cards, the per- 
sonnel director of the larger firm will find him- 
self the center of a network of systems utilizing 


the latest in electronic equipment. 


Predicted Changes for the Employee 


The composition of the labor force will 
change by 1985, with an increase in the propor- 
tionate number of white collar workers, primarily 
due to the greatly increased employment in gov- 
ernment and in the services and trades. The 
changes will not be drastic but will continue. Al- 
though the proportion of professional-technical 
workers, skilled craftsmen, unskilled craftsmen, 
etc., in the total labor force will not increase by 
more than 244% between 1955 and 1975," the pro- 
fessional-technical group will increase rather 
drastically. This increase is predicted to be about 
40%. Although this change in employee com- 


position will not occur in all industries, certain 
industries such as the chemicals, electronics, and 
aerospace industries will see a drastically in- 
creased ratio of professional-technical employees 
to production workers. Manufacturing industries 
in general will rely more and more on profes- 
sional-technical people, who along with the busi- 
ness managers, will be the major innovators. 

70%, of the young entrants into the labor 
force in the ’60’s will have at least a high school 
education as compared with about 60% in- the 
’50’s,* and the next 25 years will undoubtedly 
see a continued rise in the educational level of 
the work force. 

We do not see a drastic decline in the work 
week for the next 25 years. It will probably be 
shortened from about 40 hours to somewhere 
near 37. But there is a point at which the 
worker will prefer more money—and thus more 
buying power—to more leisure. 

Employees will no doubt enjoy more pro- 
tection against temporary job loss due to tech- 
nical innovations. The government and the 
labor unions are going to put more and more 
pressure on management to so protect employees. 

Length of service is likely to play an im- 
portant part in layoffs. Historically manage- 
ment has protected long-service employees 
against layoff—in the future management will 
make more efforts to explain this and other 
layoff policies when appropriate. A general up- 
grading of skill levels is going to present some 
serious problems for any relatively unskilled 
employees, particularly those employees. with 
low seniority. Management will find it very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to protect the jobs of 
such employees in industries where skill levels 
are rapidly up-graded. 

Training departments will play major roles 
in retraining workers made “obsolete” by techni- 
cal innovations. More employees can expect 
frequent and concentrated training courses as 


"Stieber, Jack (Ed.) U. S. Industrial Relations: The Next 
Twenty Years (East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1958) page 14. 

*U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower, Challenge’ of the 
1960's (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov. Pr. Off.) Page 11. 

"Ibid., page 15. 
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technical changes are made. Management de- 
velopment programs will be “beefed up.” 

Along with the above trends, we see a 
toughening attitude on the part of management 
as ta_the standards of work performance. 
Ability, particularly early in the period of em- 
ployment, will be more and more the major 
determinant of tenure. Selection wil! also be- 
come more stringent. 

In the future, salary administration will 
take imto account the contribution of the in- 
novator to a greater extent. That is, high re- 
wards will go to the brilliant idea man, even 
if he is not in a supervisory capacity, as well as to 
the executive who has a number of functions 
reporting directly to him. This means that the 
personnel man is going to have a tougher job 
of salary administration. Appropriate awards 
for innovations—in engineering, for example— 
are not easily determined. 


Predicted Changes in the Role of the Executive 


The manager of the future is going to in- 
crease his interest in human relations in order 
to create an environment in which all benefit. 
He will view human relations more as a study 
in organizational behavior, and will utilize the 
research in the social sciences to avoid serious 


mistakes in the treatment of people. Emphasis 
will be on understanding, rather than manipula- 
tion. 


We also see the manager of the next decade 
or two becoming a “specialized generalist” or if 
you prefer, a “generalized specialist.” Those 
who emerge at the top are more likely to be 
highly specialized people, possessing the ability 
to assume responsibilities. It will be necessary 
to have a speciality in order to get close enough 
to the top to be eligible for promotion to a top- 
level job. Those who do not become highly 
specialized in some field such as finance, data 
processing, labor law, etc., will remain in the 
middle management level. 

Colleges and universities will play an in- 
creasingly major role in cooperation with in- 
dustry in developing high-level, concentrated 
seminars. The newly-promoted executive, or 


the man just about to be promoted, will attend 
advanced seminars, where both industrial and 
university brains are brought together for con- 
centrated study. Such executives will return 
from time to time for an up-dating of their 
understanding of innovations in their fields. 

We also see the possibility of university 
professors swapping jobs with high-level indus- 
trial “staff” executives for a period of some 
months. Assumption by the professor of non- 
advisory executive jobs will occur rarely, how- 
ever, because of the disadvantages to industry 
of temporary command. The typical career 
pattern for the business school professor will be 
a doctoral degree, some industrial experience, and 
then considerable research and consulting during 
his academic career. A significant number of 
professors will continue to come from high-level 
executive ranks, particularly in the case of those 
who hold the doctoral degree. 

We see a shift from lampooning the “or- 


, 


ganization man,” to an almost revering of the 
eccentric, and finally by 1985, a maturing of no- 
tions as to what dimensions of eccentricity are 
valuable, and along what dimensions organi- 


zational conformity is valuable. 


Changes for the Union 


Although there will probably be continued 
attempts on the part of unions to bring white- 
collar workers into their ranks, we do not see a 
wholesale movement in this direction. Manage- 
ments are becoming more aware of the type of 
atmosphere and environment in which employ- 
ees are able to satisfy their own needs, without 
the help of a union. Unionization of the pro- 
fessional-technical group will not be too success- 
ful, especially as management becomes more 
astute in meeting their needs and recognizing 
their unique contributions. 

On the other hand, unions will become 
more knowledgeable in their ability to identify 
vulnerable companies, and they will develop 
a more appealing image in the eye of the pub- 
lic. If management is unable to transfer its 
awareness into action, unions will make gains. 
This will be especially true in the companies 
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where management ignores the trends of the 
times and provokes defensive behavior on the 
part of its employees. In the aggregate, it ap- 
pears that the proportion of union members in 
the work force will stay about the same or will 
decline slightly. The absolute numbers of peo- 
ple in labor organizations will increase, how- 
ever. 

We see both unions and companies con- 
tinuing to become more socially responsible in 
the next twenty-five years, and making efforts 
to bargain more realistically in terms of the 
health of the economy. Intense foreign competi- 
tion is going to force home the notion that ex- 
cessive wage increases, strikes over matters of 
injured egos, and cumbersome work rules can 
seriously disrupt the ability to survive in a com- 
peting world. This greater social responsibility 
on the part of both management and unions 
will be the result of more reliable economic data 
from which to bargain. The union will not as- 
sume more responsibility for its conduct if it is 
kept in the dark on important matters pertain- 
ing to wages, hours, and working conditions, as 
well as economic facts pertaining to competition 
and cost. Managements and unions will, we 
believe, treat each other more and more as re- 
sponsible citizens. 


Changes for Union Leadership 


We see more B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. union 
officials in the future who will lean heavily on 
highly trained specialists, especially in economics 
and law. Advanced management seminars for 
union officials, in which participants will be 
briefed and will exchange notes on new develop- 
ments in administration, labor law, collective 
bargaining, wage and salary administration, and 
social science research, will become common- 
place. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In contemplating future trends in the area 
of personnel and industrial relations, we can- 
not help but be impressed by the scope of the 
prospective changes, and the broad influence 
they will undoubtedly have on the entire indus- 


trial world. Certainly a continued general up- 
grading and a better understanding of the per- 
sonnel director’s role, and the changing nature 
of the tools of personnel management, will have 
far-reaching effects on the internal programs 
and policies of the larger firms. Employees in 
general will continue to gain, relative to wages, 
hours, and working conditions, but require- 
ments for high performance are expected to in- 
crease. Competition between the union and the 
company for the loyalty of the non-unionized 
employee can only result in gains for the 
worker. Current trends lead to an expectation 
that the top executives of companies will be 
“generalized specialists,” and the managers who 
cannot be both will remain staff experts or 
managers at the middle or lower levels. Both 
unions and management are expected to become 
more responsive to the needs of the total econ- 
omy under the threat of foreign competition. 
Over-all, the period between now and 1985 
promises to be an exciting era of research, in- 
novation, and changes of great significance. 





A Sap CoMMENT ON A Mistaken AtriruveE: 
C. Joseph Stettler of the American Medical As- 
sociation staff told a lawyers’ convention about 
the woman who was marooned on the roof of 
her house by a flood. 


Soon a rowboat approached and a man in 
it shouted to her, “Red Cross!” 
“No,” the woman shouted back. “My hus- 


band gives at the office.” 
Boston Globe 
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The nature of industrial nursing has undergone a great change since the turn of the century. 
Today, the industrial nurse, in addition to her other important responsibilities, is capable of 
making—and has been trained to make—a real contribution towards better human relations 


on the job. 





Person to Person— 
Method and Necessity of Industrial Nursing 


come increasingly concerned with the na- 
ture and effects of human relationships. This 
has evolved because of the wide acceptance of 
the assumption that how people get along while 
working together, significantly affects the quan- 
tity and quality of their productive labor. 

This is, of course, only assumption. There 
is no formula which explains the individual who 
creates or is the product of poor human rela- 
tions, but who is, at the same time a genuinely 
creative and productive worker. Perhaps such 
equations can never be written, but the assump- 


ene Inpustry has, in recent years, be- 


tion that human relations affect human work 
continues to be held, simply because so many 
people of responsibility within industry have 
evidence that it is true. 

Two similar groups work at a similar job, 
under similar conditions. One group is har- 
monious and highly productive; the other is 
plagued with dissension and produces at a mini- 
mum rate. The only common sense explanation 
is that something about the interaction of per- 
sonalities within the groups is responsible for the 
difference in the kind of work they do. Con- 
sequently, industry has increasingly concerned 
itself with controlling and eliminating destruc- 
tive inter-personal relationships and doing all it 
can to ereate harmonious, productive human 
relations. 


Industrial nurses are one group whose 
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working practice and philosophy has been con- 
siderably altered by the concern for good human 
relations within industry. Many individuals with- 
in industry are involved with human relations, 
but the industrial nurse deals as regularly and di- 
rectly with the problems concerned as anyone. 
There is reason to believe that it is her skill in 
human relations, as much as any other single 
factor, which accounts for the fact that more and 
more nurses are being employed in industry, 
and are being asked to assume more and more 
responsibilities. 

The first nurses in industry were employed 
at the beginning of this century, and they were 
hired chiefly to provide first aid and emergency 
treatment in occupational accident and illness 
cases. The industrial nurse today still has duties 
in the medical area, but they account for a 
smaller proportionate part of her time. One 
reason for this is that there is less need for emer- 
gency first aid than there was sixty years ago, 
and secondly, management has discovered that 
the nurse is among the best qualified and most 
effective creators of good human relations with- 
in industry. She can, on her own initiative, do 
much to promote constructive inter-personal re- 
lationships, and she is ideally situated to carry 
out programs conceived by management in this 
area. 

The favorable position of the nurse in this 
field can be attributed to two factors: 
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1. The Nurse Image. Few professions have 
so much public good will as does nursing. The 
image of the nurse is that of a kind, sympathet- 
ic, selfless figure who appears in time of trouble. 
Certainly not every nurse measures up to this 
image, but through the years enough nurses 
have come close enough to this ideal to keep 
the image strong. The nurse employed in in- 
dustry brings the tradition and image of her 
profession with her, and these professional at- 
tributes almost automatically give her a most 
favorable position for establishing contact and 
dealing with the people with whom she works. 

2. The Nurse’s Neut al Position. The nurse 
in industry has the reputation of being a sym- 
pathetic, but essentially neutral person. She 
does not take sides. She is first a representative 
of her profession. Her ideals, her ethics are 
based upon nursing traditions, rather than those 
of the particular place where she is employed. 
In human problems she has the reputation of 
acting from disinterested motives and acting ac- 
cording to fundamental human values. From 
this position, she can counsel, advise and per- 
suade without being accused of self-interest. 
The employee feels that he can come to the 
nurse in confidence, and that he will be con- 
sidered and treated on a personal basis, rather 
than as part of an industrial complex. 

Assuming the advantages of the Nurse 
Image and her Neutral Position, the industrial 
nurse is in a strong position to exert a humaniz- 
ing influence within industry. That such an 
influence is desirable and promotes better inter- 
personal relationships is testified to by the fact 
that in all levels of industry there is great con- 
cern about the opposite influence, the dehuman- 
ization fears ofthe individual. The effects on 
morale and initiative of many technological and 
systematic innovations has, it is claimed, tended 
to weaken the industrial worker’s sense of in- 
dividuality. Many of the ambitious, costly em- 
ployee relations, social, recreation and infofma- 
tion programs sponsored by industrial corpora- 
tions can be traced back to the desire on the 
part of management to combat the myth or fact 
of dehumanization, and to reassure the individ- 


ual that he is an individual and important. 

Much of the work of the industrial nurse 
has the effect, both practically and symbolically, 
of giving evidence to the individual that the 
nurse and, through her, industry is aware of the 
individual and his individuality. 

First and foremost the industrial nurse and 
the employee are brought together by a com- 
mon interest in the employee’s health. There 
is no more personal or human meeting ground. 
The nurse may dispense nothing more than a 
finger bandage or a headache remedy, but it is, 
neverthless, a personal exchange. 

Most industrial nurses are involved in the 
work of employee counseling in the course of 
many industrial hearing, vision, immunization, 
nutritional, health education, and physical ex- 
amination programs. Such counseling is overtly 
valuable from the standpoint of health main- 
tenance, and covertly valuable from that of 
human relations. No matter how routine or 
perfunctory, counseling by its very nature must 
be a person-to-person, individual exchange. 
Much of it is done on an informal basis with 
neither employee nor nurse conscious of it, per 
se. Many a nurse has had employee problems 
of considerable moment posed to her during the 
few minutes casual conversation after that finger 
has been bandaged or a headache pill given. 

Often employees come to the nurse simply 
to talk, to unburden themselves. They feel 
more free to discuss their problems, hopes, or 
dissatisfactions with her than with their supe- 
riors or co-workers, or even members of their 
families. Such sessions can be of real value for 
often the nurse may be able to recognize symp- 
toms of genuine physical, emotional or mental 
problems and refer the employee to a proper 
source of help. The nurse does not practice 
either medical or psychiatric diagnosis, but she 
does and must practice nursing diagnosis which 
has been defined as the sensible interpretation 
of direct observation. 

The majority of employee problems with 
which the nurse deals are of a sort which might 
be considered as “non-actionable,” as far as any 
sort of medical treatment or care are concerned. 
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The symptoms of chronic alcoholism or severe 
emotional strain, for example, are so obvious 
that they do not require a medically trained 
person to mark them. However, in private con- 
versation the nurse will often hear of employee 
difficulties before they reach major proportions. 
Domestic worries, family health, disturbing re- 
lationships with fellow workers and a variety of 
self doubts are frequently disclosed and the 
nurse may be able to give advice on how best 
to cope with them. 

More often the nurse best serves the em- 
ployee simply by being an available, sympathetic, 
and attentive listener, allowing and encouraging 
him to organize his own thoughts about his 
problems. To perform this type of counseling, 
she must be able to win the confidence of the 
employees. And she must respect it, even where 
it may seem to be to the employee’s best in- 
terest to betray it. If asked for advice, she must 
give. it cautiously, protecting her neutrality and 
refusing to enter into any situation beyond her 
competence. 

In a surprising number of cases, the nurse, 
because she has employee confidence, is asked 
to comment on or interpret general company 
policies and actions which are far removed from 
medical or health affairs. But just as she does not 
practice medical diagnosis, neither should she 
practice corporate diagnosis. However, it is a 
loss to all concerned if, the nurse is not allowed 
the: freedom or given the infurmation to under- 
stand the employees’ questions and refer them 
to the proper sources. 

To fully exploit her usefulness in the field 
of industrial human. relations, the nurse must 
realize that she has a unique opportunity for 
good influence. From a professional standpoint 
she: must keep up with current literature and 
development which will help her to act with 
more skill and understanding. At the same 
time, she must resist the temptation to become 
too professional, too systematic in her approach 
to human. relations. For example, she should 
not give the impression. that she is so engrossed 
with compiling employee records that she has 


neither. time nor inctination to deal with the 


unrecordable employee problems. 

Management support also enables the nurse 
to make a more effective contribution to human 
relations programs. Management, in the in- 
terest of good human relations, should not re- 
quire the nurse to compromise the Nursing 
Image or her position of Neutrality. It may be, 
for example, that there is good reason for find- 
ing out whether or not an absent employee is a 
hypochondriacal malingerer. However, the 
nurse should never be pressed into this sort of 
espionage service. If she is, her freedom to deal 
with an individual employee on a personal 
human basis will be severely curtailed. If full 
use is to be made of the nurse’s unique position, 
management must encourage the nurse’s in- 
formal employee counseling. The nurse must 
be made confident that she is as valuable when 
she serves in her informal “counseling role” as 
she is when she conducts a formal health inter- 
view. Also, management must be willing to 
provide the nurse with sufficient information on 
general policies so that she can understand the 
employees’ questions. 

Assuming that human relations do affect 
human action, and that they can be influenced 
for the better in any organization, the indus- 
trial nurse is splendidly equipped by training, 
tradition, status, and the very nature of her work 
to be a constructive influence. There is every 
reason to believe that, in the future, she should 
be expected and should expect to become in- 
creasingly involved in the work of human re- 
lations. 





If we could have made as much prog- 
ress these last 50 years with people as 
we have with things, what a world this 
would be now.— Wheeler McMillan, Farm 
Journal 


“Our greatest weaknesses are per- 
sonal indifference, ignorance and apathy 
....» The acid test of a civilization is not 
its monuments nor its materialistic ac- 
cumulation. It is what kind of men it 
produces.”—-George Romney, President, 
American Motors. 











High turnover rates point to the need for better evaluation of personnel policies and prac- 
tices. Periodic reviews and analyses of employee productivity and development seem in- 
dicated if management is to achieve maximum over-all production potential. 





Analysis of Employee | 
Productivity and Development 


YNAMIC MANAGEMENT involves decision 

making on a wide range of problems— 
human as well as material. Modern day man- 
agers must assume a multitude of responsibili- 
ties for effective planning and utilization of re- 
sources. They have to select, instruct, guide, 
and control subordinates, and they must have 
the vision to foresee and meet changing condi- 
tions. 

To achieve the over-all productive potential 
of an enterprise, management not only makes 
sure that no dangerous conditions exist in re- 
lation to its employees, it also conducts periodic 
reviews and analyses of employee development 
and productivity. 

Ample evidence of the need for such evalua- 
tion of personnel policies and practices can be 
found in the high turnover rates which exist in 
a large number of private enterprises. In some 
industries, it runs as high as 50% annually. 
Consequently a periodic xeview of all human 
relations factors can serve as an excellent man- 
agement control device. 

In the following description, the term ana- 
lyst is used without intent to identify any par- 
ticular class of “professionals” as the group best 
qualified to perform the suggested reviews. 
Too often, a concern over methods and proce- 
dures, and the vested professional interests ob- 
scure the real problems; and fail to produce 
plans that best exemplify sound management. 
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Organization for Employee Productivity and 
Development 

It is axiomatic that the attitude of top man- 
agement toward the people who comprise its 
enterprise is an important determinant of the 
structure of organization and the quality of re- 
lationships that prevail within the structure. 
High employee morale and productivity are by- 
products of sound organization. Good employee 
relations and good operating results are two 
aspects of the same organizational attributes: 
sound organization and capable leadership. 

Since informal organization is a recognized 
fact of enterprise life, management should make 
sure that the interests of informal organization 
are integrated with the requirements of formal 
organization. Success in this regard will assure 
that individual employees will have the highest 
degree of job freedom commensurate with job 
responsibilities, and management will be able 
to utilize in larger measure the initiative, judg- 
ment, and native abilities of said employees. 

In respect to organizing for snore effective 
personnel management, several constructive ap- 
proaches can be used. The analyst might: 

a. Review the structure of organization form 
and decision making authority to deter- 
mine whether it permits maximum par- 
ticipation by each individual in forming 
the decisions that affect him. 

b. Analyze the key decision making centers 
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and determine what vital information is 
required at these centers and whether 
enough information is being supplied at 
the proper time. 

Study the span of supervision to determine 
whether it needs contraction or expansion. 
Ascertain the extent to which human re- 
lations factors are considered by respon- 
sible elements of management in determin- 
ing the need for making changes in or- 
ganization structure and job relationships. 
Identify the leaders of informal organiza- 
tion ard ascertain ways in which manage- 
ment can better utilize the talents of these 
leaders. In this connection, it is worth- 
while for the analyst to identify, to the 
extent feasible, the formal supervisory po- 
sitions for which the informal leaders are 
qualified. In the event the leaders are not 
qualified for formal supervisory positions, 
the analyst might advise management as to 
whether training the leaders for specific 
positions appears a desirable means of im- 
proving control. 


Communication Methods and Supervisory 
Practices 


It is.an accepted fact that individuals work 
better when they know why they are performing 
assigned tasks. 
reasonable means to convey a clear understand- 


Management should use all 


ing of what the organization is trying to accom- 
plish and how the work of each employee con- 
tributes to the total job. 

In any modern, large-scale enterprise, the 
communication gap between top management 
and line employees is wide. Little difficulty is 
encountered in the mechanical transmission of 
information, both down and up. But problems 
do occur in the downward flow, in respect to 
whether the important messages get to the 
proper people in time for action, and in a clear 
form. In the upward communications flow 
there are even greater difficulties, because there 
is always the risk that vital information needed 
by top management will be siphoned off or di- 
luted, enroute. 


An alert management can improve the 
effectiveness of its communication system 
through periodic analysis of the enterprise’s 
methods and means of communicating the ob- 
jectives, plans, decisions, and orders to em- 
ployees. Much of this communication is ac- 
complished by front line supervisors who have 
the closest day-to-day contact with employees. 
Test checks should be made of the methods by 
which supervisors give orders or explain com- 
pany policies to workers, of their methods of 
planning work and assigning job duties, and of 
instructing and developing their subordinates. 
Manuals, house organs, and pamphlets should 
also be checked, to assure the most effective and 
economical combination of media for getting 
messages across to employees. 

The analyst should try to develop infor- 
mation that will help management to establish 
a communication system that is efficient, not 
only in its mechanical aspects, but that produces 
an atmosphere of understanding throughout the 
enterprise. There is no formula for creating 
such an atmosphere. Rather, it is a natural con- 
sequence of the concerted effort of responsible 
officials to speak and write in terms that ac- 
knowledge the intelligence and thinking ca- 
pacity of the recipients of their messages. 


Compensation and Pay Practices 


An __enterprise’s structure 
and policies should be established on the basis 
of an objective job or position evaluation sys- 
tem, and its pay adjustments made in accord- 
ance with some relatively standardized merit 
rating scheme. Surveys have revealed that most 
employees do not have absolute standards as to 
the level of pay they require in order to be pro- 
ductive and happy. Instead, they are generally 
satisfied if the following conditions are met: 


compensation 


(1) the pay is reasonably competitive and (2) 
differences in pay between positions within a 
company are commensurate with differences in 
requirements of job skills, training, and respon- 
sibility. Periodic examination of the compensa- 
tion structure and practices should be geared 
to determinations of whether pay rates are 
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actually in conformance with job evaluations, 
whether they conform to competitive standards, 
and whether the merit rating system is being 
fairly administered. Quick action on the part 
of management in adjusting rates that are out 
of line are necessary to forestall breakdown in 
employee morale and productivity. 


Work Standards 


Policies regarding work conditions and work 
output in modern enterprise have become fairly 
standardized. Notwithstanding, the practice of 
many managements is to rely completely on 
second and third line managers to see that rea- 
sonable standards are met. Too many of these 
managers, in the course of the daily rush to get 
things done quickly, are likely to forget that 
workers are more than mere numbers on the 
payroll records. Analysis of this aspect of person- 
nel relations should focus on: an evaluation of 
the enterprise’s standards and work arrange- 
ments in terms of its objectives, and a compari- 
son of those standards and arrangements with 


the ones established for the industry as a whole. 


A few approaches that may be useful to the 
analyst are: 


a. Determination of whether quality, quan- 
tity, and cost standards have been set at 
levels that make sense in relation to the 
purpose for which developed. 
Determination of whether work stand- 
ards are understood, accepted, and capa- 
ble of attainment by the average worker 
to whom they apply. 

Determination of whether work stand- 
ards are used as a basis for work sched- 
uling, scheduling personnel, space, and 
equipment requirements, and cost bud- 
geting. 

Determination of whether work sched- 
uling and work flow is adequate and sel- 
dom requires revision; and, whether 
quality and cost controls and check 
points and procedures are adequate to 
detect and correct errors, waste, and in- 
efficiencies before production is seriously 
affected. 


e. Determination of whether work teams 
are appropriately balanced to assure that 
members work together cooperatively 
and effectively and the number of mem- 
bers working below standard or in un- 
suitable work is kept at a minimum. 

f. Identification of alternative methods of 
assigning and grouping work duties, ex- 
panding quality and cost controls, and 
balancing work teams all for the purpose 
of increasing worker efficiency and 
morale. 


Selection and Promotion Programs 


A successful stlection and promotion policy 
depends on a systematic inventorying of present 
and future job opportunities. A haphazard, 
hand-to-mouth filling of positions will inevitably 
result in slowing the development of promising 
employees. Management should not only devise 
short-range plans for utilizing employees, but 
should also visualize the ultimate responsibilities 
of as large a group of its employees as possible. 
In other words, a practical program of long- 
range job opportunities should be established as 
a frame work in which selection and promotion 
can be carried on. Obviously, promotion prac- 
tices must be tied in with practices governing 
pay and merit rating. Improper methods of 
recruiting, selecting, assigning, and promoting 
can become real trouble spots between managers 
and employees. 

The analyst may find the following profit- 
able, in examining this area: 

a. Determination of the adequacy of appli- 
cant screening during the selection pro- 
cess. As a corollary determination, he 
should ascertain whether present em- 
ployees are given the first chance to 
apply for advanced positions. 
Determination of whether line officials 
are given the opportunity to approve or 
reject an applicant for a job in their de- 
partments. 

Determination of the adequacy of the 
job induction program in terms of cover- 
age of company history and organiza- 
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tion, policies and rules, products and 
services, employee benefits, training pro- 
grams, employee-supervisor 
and the like. 

Determination of the adequacy of the 
promotion plan in terms of the use made 
of objective merit rating pians as a basis 
for consideration of candidates and 
whether the plan includes and publicizes 
established steps or lines of promotion. 
Determination of whether the enterprise 
has a definite follow-up program to 
check employee complaints with regard 
to selection and promotion programs, to 
ascertain how well employees are getting 
along on jobs, and to check the effective- 
ness of supervision in respect to line ad- 
ministration of the selection and promo- 
tion programs. 


relations, 


Training and Development 


It seems almost trite to say that every enter- 
prise should have well planned, coordinated 
programs for employee development, yet an 
amazing number of concerns still rely on hit-or- 
miss methods and fragmented instruction. Es- 
pecially in this age of complicated machines and 
complex techniques, management must give 
serious attention to training—and re-training— 
its workers. 

A well-programmed combination of theo- 
retical training and on-the-job experience should 
be worked out for each major functional activity. 
This plan should be developed within the frame- 
work of company policy, defining the emphasis 
to be placed on over-all operations, particular 
job skills, human relations, economic education, 
etc. There should also be a delineation of the 
broad media and methods to be used in the 
training activities. 

To help management assure an effective pro- 
gram of this type or, if none exists, to develop 
data from which to construct one, the analyst 
might consider the following: 

a. Determine whether there is an executive 

development program that adequately 
provides the company with a ready 


reserve of broadly trained managers: 

. Evaluate the program for training super- 
visors to determine its adequacy in in- 
structing supervisors in the fundamentals 
of directing and working with subordi- 
nates, in communicating company poli- 
cies and decisions, and in participating in 
the solution of management problems. 
Review the training system for line 
workers to determine whether it is satis- 
factorily providing the enterprise with 
skilled workmen, according workers ade- 
quate opportunity to better themselves, 
and encouraging workers to accomplish 
outside training and self-development as 
further means of aiding their progress. 

. Review the company house organ or 

other publications to ascertain whether 
these media include educational articles, 
give employees clear and concise infor- 
mation on company policies, new proc- 
esses and products, and give recognition 
to suggestions, ideas, and meritorious 
performance of employees. 
Determine whether the over-all company 
training policies and programs are prop- 
erly correlated with merit rating and pro- 
motion plans to assure that qualified em- 
ployees are trained for the next job up 
the ladder. 

Training and development programs will be 
fully effective only when aimed toward substan- 
tive rather than superficial needs. Thoughtful 
planning and support by management at all 
levels and recurring objective review and analysis 
of the programs in action are necessary to insure 
maximum long range results. 

Summary 

Most needs in our culture are satisfied 
through the process of active rather than passive 
relationships between individuals or groups of 
individuals. Since the profitableness of organ- 
ized economic enterprise is contingent upon 
harmonious relationships among the people who 
comprise the enterprise, a management would 
be well advised if it surrounds itself with as 

(Continued on page 273) 








In the last two decades, psychological testing for business and industrial purposes has de- 
veloped from a rare practice to ¢ multi-million dollar enterprise with widespread uses and 
misuses. This article examines the values and limitations of personnel testing; suggests 
when testing is applicable and when it is not, and offers a guide for the selection of psycho- 


logical consulting services. 





Guideposts for Personnel Testing 


seD SclENTIFICALLY, psychological testing 

has clearly demonstrated usefulness in 
selecting and placing personnel for certain 
jobs. 

Some of the most clear-cut examples of 
test usefulness are in the clerical field. Tests 
of speed and accuracy in paper work have 
shown significant relationships with measures 
of job success in a wide variety of office jobs. 
Intelligence tests and mathematics tests have 
also been demonstrably useful. 

Assembly work and simple machine opera- 
tion are highly susceptible to testing, in the sense 
that it is theoretically possible to find a test 
similar to the operation and to obtain a clear- 
cut measure of job success. Existing dexterity 
tests have been found to correlate significantly 
with some manipulative jobs. In general, how- 
ever, the reliability (giving the same results on 
repeated tries) of such tests is relatively low, and 
a high score on one dexterity test does not nec- 
essarily mean that a person will do well in all 
manipulative jobs. 

One of the best ways to get around the lat- 
ter problem is to construct a “job sample test” 
which is simply a small sample of the operation. 
Such a test tailored for the problem is likely to 
be more predictive than a ready-made test that 
can be purchased, although a disadvantage is 
that the home-made test has no standards except 
those locally established. 

Another established use of psychological 
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tests is in the selection of apprentices for skilled 
trades, such as machinists. A number of studies 
in this field have shown moderate usefulness for 
tests of intelligence, mechanical comprehension, 
mathematics, and spatial visualization. 


Job Areas Where Testing Is Questionable 


a. Sales. Many claims have been made for 
remarkable success of psychological tests in 
selecting salesmen, and probably more money 
is spent for testing in this field than in any 
other. However, tests have failed miserably in 
predicting success in some sales jobs, and some 
sales managers are convinced that they can “read 
character” better in an interview. One reason 
is that success in most sales jobs depends upon 
a vastly more complex set of characteristics than 
the critical qualities required for typing or as- 
sembly jobs. This makes testing more difficult. 
A second problem lies in the fact that personal- 
ity factors which are of paramount importance 
in selling, are more difficult to measure than 
other characteristics. A third difficulty is the fre- 
quent lack of a clear-cut measure of job success. 
In some types of direct selling, the gross sales 
may represent a very good measure of success, 
but in most other sales work, the territory and 
other factors apart from the salesman himself 
may have an important effect on his sales. 

b. Supervision. Selection for supervisory 
jobs involves all the problems connected with 
selecting salesmen: complexity of characteristics; 
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emphasis on personality factors; and lack of 
clear-cut measures of success. In fact, the meas- 
ure of success is usually even hazier than in the 
case of sales work. 

c. Professional Work. This field includes 
engineering, accounting, professional writing 
jobs, and the like. There are tests in these fields 
which have excellent face validity, and which 
appear to have some discriminating power for 
the more technical aspects of the jobs, like math- 
ematics, mechanical comprehension, knowledge 
of accounting, and correctness of English usage. 
These tests have fairly obvious values for mea- 
suring important job elements. But in profes- 
sional work, the factors which may be even 
more important in success are motivation, ambi- 
tion, imagination, leadership, and organizational 
ability; and these can only be measured by the 
more elaborate personality tests which require 
time and professional training for administra- 
tion and interpretation. Furthermore, interpre- 
tations of such tests are much more equivocal 
than the interpretation of a typing test or a 
dexterity test. 


When to Test 


Only the largest industrial firms can afford 
basic research to explore new possibilities in per- 
sonnel selection and placement. But a business 
of very modest size can apply principles that are 
well established by research. Even a one-girl 
office will be better off in using a typing test to 
insure at least a minimum level of competence 
in an applicant, and the simplicity of such a 
test makes it entirely practicable. In selecting 
apprentices or people for various production 
jobs there is ample evidence to indicate which 
tests are likely to be useful. Except where there 
is an absolute standard, as in typing, psychologr- 
cal tests do not have standards which can be ap- 
plied without a special study in each new situa- 
tion. 

This means that before initiating a testing 
program there must be provision for obtaining 
an adequate measure of job success. Where this 
has not been done, some firms have applied in- 
appropriate standards and found themselves 


getting worse results than without testing. This 
has sometimes happened when applicants scor- 
ing high in intelligence were selected for rou- 
tine jobs which failed to challenge them. 

In addition to a good measure of job suc- 
cess, there must also be provision for making use 
ef it. This means that someone within the or- 
ganization, or a qualified consultant, will be 
available to make a quantitative and/or qualita- 
tive analysis of the relationship between the 
various test scores and the criterion of success, 
possibly after the elapse of six months or a year. 
From this analysis, tests can be selected or re- 
jected, and qualifying scores can be established. 

Physical arrangements for testing are an- 
other consideration. Most testing will require 
freedom from disturbance for a period ranging 
from fifteen minutes to two days. The waiting 
room of the typical employment office will not 
suffice. There must also be someone to admin- 
ister the tests and score or interpret them. An 
average clerk can administer some devices quite 
adequately, while a psychologist with specialized 
training will be required to interpret others. 


Costs vs. Benefits 


In considering a testing program, it is impor- 
tant to weigh its probable cost against the pos- 
sible benefits. No one advocates pre-employment 
testing for applicants for a “bull gang.” In un- 
skilled jobs there is no training period, and the 
cost of putting on a new employee is negligible. 
If he does not prove suitable, he can be dismissed, 
at very low cost to the company. An apprentice, 
on the other hand, is on the payroll a long time 
before his value to the company can be deter- 
mined. If a $500 testing program can eliminate 
even one unqualified apprentice, there would be 
a saving of several thousand dollars. 

A more difficult problem is posed by appli- 
cants for sales and supervisory work where the 
measures of success are none too clear and where 
the usefulness of psychological testing has not 
been clearly demonstrated. The potential savings 
are greatest in this area, yet there is less certainty 
that anything can be accomplished. A decision 
about testing may involve a certain amount of 
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hope, faith, or belief, in contrast to clearly 
demonstrable fact. In the present stage of test 
development, the testing of men for sales and 
management positions is likely to result in a 
verbal description of the applicant, emphasizing 
personality characteristics, such as ambition, abil- 
ity to relate to others, and organizational ability. 
There is some startling evidence of the validity 
of such descriptions, even to the prediction of 
developing an ulcer within a specified period 
of time. On the other hand, there are many 
instances when important predictions about be- 
havior are not borne out in anything that the 
employer is able to observe. 

Tke weight of evidence probably would 
justify testing if the company is willing to ac- 
cept the result for what it is—a description of an 
individual—rather than a clear-cut statistical 
prediction with a known percentage of error. 
The main responsibility lies with placement 
officers in the company to match this description 
against job requirements. The personnel man 
must answer such questions as: “How dominant 


does a foreman in our company need to be?” 
“In our sales jobs can strong drive and consist- 
ent effort outweigh a certain reserve in face-to- 
face contacts?” Experience shows that the de- 
scriptions are more accurate than placement de- 
cisions based on them. The use of psychological 
tests in these circumstances requires willingness 


on the part of management to be wrong some- 
times in working toward a deeper and broader 
understanding of personnel problems. Since 
only a few large companies at present are able to 
employ psychologists able to make these deeper 
personality descriptions, this type of testing is 
appropriate for most companies only when an 
adequate consulting service is available. 
Evaluating Testing Services 


Agencies rendering psychological testing 
services to business and industry can be divided 
into two main groups: (1) those in private prac- 
tice and (2) those which are sponsored by col- 
leges and universities. The latter are probably 
easier to judge. Part of this judgment would be 
based on the reputation and recognition of the 
institution. The reputation of the testing center 


itself will also be known in the community, and 
any ethical center will encourage checking with 
firms it has served. Another important factor is 
that institution-sponsored agencies are non-profit. 
This can be both an advantage and a disadvant- 
age. The advantage is that there is little temp- 
tation to promise any result that can not be 
delivered or to engage in any other unethical 
practice. The disadvantage is that the institu- 
tion-sponsored agency has less incentive to go 
out of its way to provide service, in terms of 
speed of reporting and down-to-earth interpreta- 
tions of results. Most college testing centers 
practice honestly according to their lights, but 
there is a wide range of competence and knowl- 
edge of industrial needs. 

Private individuals and agencies in the test- 
ing field are somewhat more difficult to assess. 
Some of them are non-profit, which puts them 
to some extent in the same category with institu- 
tion-sponsored agencies. The testing services, in 
business for a profit, have often had valuable 
intimate contacts with industry, and have tended 
to develop the most understandable reporting of 
results. The main concern in evaluating such 
services is ethics, or distinguishing between sci- 
ence and salesmanship. 


One clue regarding ethical practices in a 
service of any sponsorship is the professional 
background of the staff. The American Psycho- 
logical Association has a directory listing its 
members and their qualifications. Seventeen 
states now have laws providing for the licensing 
or certification of psychologists, and state recog- 
nition of this kind represents another kind of 
evidence of qualifications. Professional member- 
ship in the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation represents another qualification that 
might be found in some practitioners. This 
means at least the master’s degree level in knowl- 
edge of psychological tests and their use in voca- 
tional counseling and placement. 

Despite marks of professional competence, 
there is still a wide range of effectiveness among 
approved agencies. As a further measure, there 
are a number of less formal, but none the less 
important, signs of professional practice in psy- 
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chological testing. One of these is in some type 
of initial contact to determine the applicability 
of testing. Many personnel problems are best 
handled by techniques other than testing, and 
any ethical agency will explore these possibilities 
at the outset. Common among all fully quali- 
fied test experts is a healthy skepticism of testing 
devices. Any ethical testing service will make a 
definite effort to explain the limitations of test- 
ing procedures as well as the possible advantages, 
and the most professional practitioners may be 
the most hard-boiled in setting forth the limita- 
tions. 

Provision for follow-up is an important 
means of discriminating among testing services. 
The more reputable agencies will wish to check 
test results eventually against some measure of 
job success, to determine the extent to which the 
tests are doing what they are supposed to do. 
Sometimes the tested group is not large enough 
to warrant an elaborate study, but this point 
would be determined in advance. Usually it 
takes a considerable time to find out how well 
tests are working in a particular situation. And 
often the most difficult part of the job is develop- 
ing a suitable measure of job success. This prob- 
lem will further point up the inadequacy of a 
package correspondence testing service. 


The approach of a testing service to the 
assessment of personality is one of the most 
difficult points to evaluate. All ethical people in 
the testing profession would agree on the points 
mentioned so far, but there is honest disagree- 
ment among Ph.D.’s, with adequate training, on 
the value of different approaches to personality 
testing. The earlier approaches involved ques- 
tionnaires, with questions like, “Have you ever 
crossed the street to avoid meeting someone?” 
The better tests of this type may possibly have 
some value in eliminating a very small percent- 
age of emotionally disturbed applicants, but they 
would not be likely -to eliminate anyone who 
would not be identified in an interview. It is 
now quite well established that no paper-and- 
pencil personality test is at all adequate to de- 
scribe a single individual. 

In the last two decades, a few testing agen- 


cies have begun to utilize projective personality 
tests, such as the Rorschach ink-blot test and the 
Thematic Apperception Test. Such tests were 
originally developed for the diagnosis of ab- 
normal people, and there is some published evi- 
dence of the validity of diagnoses or descriptions 
when they are checked against other informa- 
tion. Projective tests have the advantage that 
they are not fakable, as are the questionnaires. 
They have the disadvantages that they are diff- 
cult to interpret, that interpreters can differ, and 
that the results come out in descriptive terms 
which are not readily susceptible to statistical 
analysis. Many efforts have been made to quan- 
tify projective test data and to use these quantifi- 
cations for statistical comparison with other mea- 
sures. In general, such efforts have proved fruit- 
less. This leads statistically-minded psychologists 
to conclude that projective tests have not proved 
any more valid than questionnaires. Projective 
test advocates, on the other hand, claim that a 
breakdown of descriptive elements into quanti- 
tative terms misses the main point, which is the 
global understanding of the whole rather than 
the parts. They hold that available statistical 
methods simply are not adequate to establish 
the validity of projective tests. Projective tests 
are regularly in use in the most sophisticated 
testing agencies, where the experienced prac- 
titioners feel that they have clinical evidence of 
validity (their analyses were borne out by later 
evidence), as distinguished from statistical valid- 
ity. At present, the more advanced testing of 
applicants for sales and supervisory positions 
involves the use of projective tests. The most 
sophisticated body of thinking in the profession 
today probably would hold that testing for per- 
sonality factors certainly cannot be done effec- 
tively without projective tests, and there is in- 
sufficient evidence that it can be done with 
projective tests. 

Any industrial personnel man will need to 
give serious consideration to the fees charged by 
a consulting agency. Planning group testing 
projects would typically involve charges based 
on the amount of professional time required, at 
from $75 to $150 per day. Setting up a testing 
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program to select clerical personnel, assemblers, 
etc., could be accomplished in many cases for a 
few hundred dollars or even for $100 or less in 
a small firm. In testing individuals for one-of- 
a-kind jobs, there is a sharp division between 
agencies which use projective tests and those 
which do not. Fees in the latter might range 
from $20 to $100 for one individual. This would 
include a battery of several tests and a written 
report. Fees of projective test users range from 
$75 to $250 for one individual. Testing requires 
from one to two full days. The reason for 
markedly higher fees is that projective testing 
requires several hours of the time of a highly 
skilled and professionally traiuca vsychologist, 
whereas other types of testing can be adminis- 


tered and scored by a person with less training. 

To sum it up, psychological testing is a 
useful tool in personnel selection, but it is only 
one of several approaches, which are appropriate 
in varying proportions, depending on the cir- 
cumstances. In general, it is reasonable to choose 
the methods which are most precise for the 
particular selection task, the most economical, 
and compatible with the firm’s public relations. 
This will involve careful use of application 
blanks, interviews, and investigations of the 
backgrounds of applicants. More thorough dis- 
cussion of these methods belongs in another 
article. The foregoing has attempted only to 
define the appropriate applications of psycholog- 
ical testing in personnel selection. 
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Is the salaried employee today’s forgotten man? What can or should management do to im- 
prove relations between the managers and the managed? 





Salaried Employees: 


Challenge and Opportunity 


REAT Stripes have been taken and com- 

mendable progress made by many com- 
panies in recent years, in achieving a better 
understanding of the individual human relations 
needs of the hourly paid employee. In every 
area that counts with the man at the machine, 
it can truthfully be said, “He never had it so 
good!” 

Meanwhile, what of the 27.8 million people 
in white collar occupations—managers, profes- 
sional persons, clerical and sales personnel? 
Have they fared as well as the factory worker? 
Do they tend to feel that their gains were be- 
stowed more or less 25 an afterthought—‘“to 
keep peace in the family”—rather than as a direct 
result of an appreciation of their needs, and a 
sincere desire to do something about them? Is 
that why, today, it is claimed that large num- 
bers of the salaried personnel in American indus- 
try feel themselves to be largely misunderstood, 
put upon and—worst of all—“taken for granted ?” 

For industry generally, the salaried employee 
problem is one which cannot be dismissed 
lightly. Already about 2.2 million non-super- 
visory white collar employees are organized in 
unions. And the salaried employee unions have 
not yet started to fight for the increased dues and 
greater political power which their instinct for 
survival forces them to seek in the lush salaried 
employee area. 
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More important, apart from being just plain 
good business, improved relations with salaried 
employees represent the greatest single untapped 
potential available in a business organization for 
reducing costs, up-grading over-all performance, 
and achieving better job satisfaction at all levels. 

Among some groups of salaried employees 
it is said there is a festering discontent with 
specifics, ranging from compensation to recog- 
nition, along with a general dissatisfaction re- 
sulting from the apparent narrowing of economic 
and status differentials between them and hourly 
employees. 

By 1970, according to Fortune, college- 
trained men between 25 and 34 will represent 
one-fourth of the total workforce in that age 
group. Yet, the magazine states, “It would ap- 
pear that their opportunities to move toward top 
jobs have already been narrowed considerably.” 
“The time is at hand,” it adds, when, “a fair 
number of college-trained men must already be 
working at jobs to which no high status at- 
taches.” 

At a time when creative, administrative and 
technical skills are more needed than ever, it is 
imperative that business organizations take a 
long, searching look at their salaried employees. 
What are their aspirations and needs as individ- 
uals and as members of homogeneous work 
groups? What should companies be doing to 
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unleash the imagination, cooperation, and pro- 
ductivity of their secretaries and clerks, their 
managers, engineers and other professionals? 

Approximately 42 percent of the employed 
civilian labor force of the United States are 
salaried personnel. The great majority of them 
are American born, have completed high school, 
,and about half of the office workers are women, 
many of them temporary workers. Significantly, 
as advanced technology is introduced, salaried 
employees are becoming an ever larger part of 
the American workforce. The scientific and 
engineering employee group, for example, is 
growing at eight times the rate of the labor 
force as a whole. 

Taken as a group, salaried employees are 
essentially conservative in outlook. According 
to most authorities, they are convinced that their 
jobs are higher in status than those of factory 
employees because they feel them to be more 
dignified, closer to the boss, and offering greater 
opportunity for initiative and discretion. Salaried 
employees still believe that the business world 
abounds with opportunities, despite those who 
say that working up from office boy to president 
has become more a wish than a hope. It is 
claimed more persuasively, however, that much 
salaried employee work has become increasingly 
routine, opportunities for rapid promotion have 
declined, and, in many cases, the earnings of 
salaried employees have dropped below the fac- 
tory pay level. 

Research shows that the more skilled the 
work an employee is doing, the greater the 
likelihood that he will feel highly satisfied with 
his job. Yet scientists and engineers continue to 
be one of the most disgruntled groups on indus- 
try’s payrolls. It can be inferred that, for maxi- 
mum job satisfaction, salaried employees, espe- 
cially professionals, have a strong need for jobs 
which provide opportunities for the challenging 
use of their full skills and abilities. But there is 
also a further need, the Public Opinion Index 
for Industry reports: the need to resolve “the 
fundamental conflict of interest between the 
management mind and the scientific mind that 
breeds tensions and frustrations.” 


The intangible rewards in a job seem to 
constitute a more powerful incentive for the 
salaried person, than for the manual employee 
who seeks satisfaction in more concrete terms. 
There is a widespread feeling among salaried 
employees that a job should have significance 
beyond the satisfying of immediate economic 
needs. They like to feel that their job is an 
essential part of the business, and that it is im- 
portant to the country and to the consumer. 
Studies show that salaried employees often value 
opportunity for advancement, prestige of the 
company, and type of co-workers ahead of pay, 
security, and working conditions. 

The salaried employee—and particularly the 
scientific and professional employee—wants and 
needs recognition from higher management and 
fellow employees apart from that represented 
by the level of his compensation. As Dr. John 
Foley points out in Human Relations and the 
Foreman, people want to convince themselves 
of their own importance. They also crave the 
prestige which stems from social recognition and 
approval. 

Strange as it may at first appear, there seems 
to be less job dissatisfaction among young em- 
ployees, in the lower paid jobs, than there is 
among older employees, enjoying higher salaried 
and more important positions. Pay and job status 
assume increasing importance as the employee 
grows older. The reason for this is that most 
older employees, while they have advanced, have 
not moved as far as they expected and wanted 
to. They find themselves pinched out as they 
near the apex of the promotional triangle. 
Younger employees, on the other hand, have | 
lesser immediate expectations, which are more 
nearly satisfied by their present jobs. 

Special payments and privileges, such as paid 
vacations and holidays, which were formerly a 
source of prestige for the salaried employee have 
largely lost their significance as symbols of 
status, because of their extension to hourly em- 
ployees. This has resulted in a strong desire on 
the part of salaried employees for new symbols 
of the importance of their group. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
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reports that there is discontent among both 
younger and older engineers because of a “tele- 
scoping of salaries” caused by employers bidding 
the starting salaries of beginning engineers 
higher and higher, while making little upward 
adjustment in the salaries they pay their ex- 
perienced engineers. 

Scientists and other professionals with spe- 
cial skills find it extremely difficult to get into 
the upper salary brackets without going into 
administrative or managerial work. It has been 
stated that engineers, in some otherwise progres- 
sive companies, are even more disheartened by 
the way their salaries tend to fall behind those 
paid to non-technical specialists—men with com- 
parable positions, abilities and service who have 
elected careers in other functions or in manage- 
ment. 

Despite the fact that salaried employees 
work closely with higher management, they are 
often overlooked in employee communication. 
Effective communication, in the opinion of 
salaried employees, requires: that they be kept 
informed of the aims, policies, progress and 
plans of the organization; that they be informed 
in advance of changes and plans that affect 
them; and that they have a part in the future 
planning of their work and the company’s goals, 
especially if they are professional people and 
managers. 

One of the most important needs of salaried 
personnel is for improved managerial practices— 
not only with respect to the work itself, but 
more particularly in regard to the practice of 
good human relations. Some of the problems 
that must be met include improving the skills of 
managers in commending or disciplining, giving 
instructions, establishing and maintaining two- 
way communication, conducting performance 
appraisals, and improving their “empathy”— 
their ability to put themselves in the employ- 
ees’ place in order to give a sympathetic ear to 
their problems. 

Nation-wide, salaried employees so far have 
been reluctant to join unions. Yet the fact re- 
mains that salaried employees will follow which- 
ever leadership pays attention to them and dis- 


plays understanding of their problems. Many 
salaried employees join unions out of resent- 
ment, or because they see them as an alternate 
means of obtaining the dignity and independ- 
ence which has been denied them by their com- 
pany and the work situation. 

A revealing insight into what salaried peo- 
ple consider important can be gained from a 
study of the appeals of salaried union organizers 
which center on claims such as these, according 
to Opinion Research Corporation: that produc- 
tion workers of the country have made tremen- 
dous gains under unionization and the same 
benefits can be obtained by salaried personnel 
if they join unions; that a salaried workers’ 
union is like a social club, offering people with 
common interests an opportunity to participate 
in a mutual endeavor; that unionization protects 
job security; that unionization prevents favor- 
itism. 

On the other hand, there are a number of 
points in management’s favor. Salaried employ- 
ees, Opinion Research Corporation says: feel 
close to management and tend to identify with 
it; look primarily to management to get them 
the right job and to help them move ahead; like 
merit raises better than blanket increases; believe 
management is better able than a union to give 
personal attention to the individual; and con- 
sider unions as standing for strife and discord, 
while management stands for harmony. 

But the rationale for an accelerated and in- 
tensified effort to improve relations with salaried 
employees in the years immediately ahead is not 
primarily to prevent further unionization. It 
is, rather, as Samuel E. Hill and Frederick 
Harbison point out in Manpower and Innova- 
tion in American Industry, that in dealing with 
high talent manpower there must be entirely 
different concepts of organization of work, of 
incentives, and of so-called “human relations” 
between the managers and the managed. There- 
in lies the salaried employee challenge and op- 


portunity. 





Willingness to change is one of the 
chief ingredients of progress. 








As You Were Saying— 


“INTERNSHIPS” AND GROUP 
TRAINING 


n ARTICLE in our June issue by Hubert Clay 
A and Leif O. Olsen concerning “Intern- 
ships in the Development of People,” attracted 
considerable attention. 

One of the authors’ premises was that “pro- 
ficiency in making appraisals, conducting effec- 
tive development interviews, and aiding subordi- 
nates in formulating self-development plans can- 
not be acquired by group training, or by mere 
performance of the above acts.” An “internship 
under a qualified staff representative” was pro- 
posed to develop such proficiency on the part 
of both the manager and his subordinates. 

As a result of this proposal two specific ques- 
tions have been asked which may have crossed 
many readers’ minds. 1) Do the authors advo- 
cate the elimination of group training as a means 
of imparting development skills, and 2) When 
is the subordinate’s internship terminated ? 

Mr. Olsen gives his answers, as follows: 


“We would like to make it clear that there 
is no intent to eliminate group training through 
the use of the internship approach, but rather to 
place group training in proper perspective so that 
maximum benefits may be derived from it. 

“In our opinion, group training in develop- 
ment skills such as appraisal and interviewing pro- 
vides informational background and, in addition, 
if the training is skillfully conducted and well re- 
ceived, it may also stimulate a change in the at- 
titudes of the participants. Used in this manner, 
group training enhances the internship process and 
is highly desirable. 

“Internships are intended to develop skills and 
change attitudes and behavior through the applica- 
tion of skilled supervision and professional knowl- 
edge in a realistic situation where the impact of a 
face-to-face situation can be maximized. Intern- 
ships are, in our opinion, a necessary condition 
following group training, since the internship pro- 
vides opportunity for the participants to practice 
their developmental skills under conditions condu- 


cive to further learning. ; 

“Conducting the subordinate’s internship poses 
some problems, since the stated intent of the man- 
agement development man is to remove himself 
from the development interview as quickly as pos- 
sible and allow the participants to function inde- 
pendently. 

“Where a supervisor has four or five subor- 
dinates and is capable of conducting an effective 
development interview after an internship of two 
or three interviews, the management development 
man might be expected to withdraw. If the super- 
visor’s practice of developmental skills were the sole 
consideration, this would follow. However, the 
subordinate’s skills in the development process, of 
which the interview is a vital part, also must be 
considered. Even more important is the nature of 
the interaction between the supervisor and his sub- 
ordinate. If the evolution of a supervisor-subor- 
dinate interaction conducive to the development of 
the subordinate is considered as the focal point in 
the process, then the point at which the internship 
is terminated becomes apparent. 

“It is the ‘fitting’ of the developmental skills of 
the participants to this interaction that poses the 
real problem to productive development discus- 
sions. It is also at this point that permanent 
changes affecting the day-to-day relationship be- 
tween the supervisor and the subordinate are most 
likely to be initiated and in this manner provide 
the basis for enduring and constructive changes in 
the organization.” 


MANAGING MULTI-PLANT 
EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS 


arty this year, The Champion Paper and 

Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, con- 
ducted a survey in the course of which 520 of 
the nation’s largest business firms were ques- 
tioned on the subject of managing multi-plant 
employee publications. Its purpose was to de- 
termine how large companies go about manag- 
ing: is management centralized or decentral- 
ized; what service does company headquarters 
provide for editors of plant publications; by 
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whom are plant editors selected and how are 
they trained, etc? 

Stewart Jones, who heads Publications Serv- 
ices at Champion Paper, summarized the con- 
clusions in a report which will be of interest to 
all those concerned with employee communica- 
tions. | 

The survey reported only on current practices 
in industrial editing: what is being done, not nec- 
essarily what should be done. No conscientious 
editor would manage his work “according to the 
national average.” But through exchanges of in- 
formation, line managers and industrial editors 
may be able to acquire new ideas and set up guide 
posts to improve their own performance. 

It was not the intent of the report to draw in- 
ferences and impose subjective conclusions on the 
communications managers of other companies. 
Each must, of course, interpret and apply the find- 
ings to his own particular problem: in his own 
particular situation. 

Yet it requires no great inductive powers to 
conclude that the chief executives of many large 
firms are neglecting, in employee publications, a 
valuable medium for communicating with widely 


dispersed employee groups at all levels of the or- 
ganization. The evidence may be read in the 
small but significant number of firms whose top 
managements have no knowledge of or, «parently, 
interest in the functions of their plant employed 


publications . . . the even larger number of com- 
panies that do not utilize a house orsan . . . thos¢ 
that do not furnish “headquarters” information to 
their plant editors . . . and those that provide plant 
editors with little or no direcion in their endeavors 
to convey news about the company to an interested! 
work force. 

As Willard V. Merrihue has pointed out in 
his book, “Managing by Communication”: “Al? 
the recent evidence indicates that employees work 
more effectively and with greater job satisfaction 
when they understand not only their own job ob- 
jectives and accountability but the objectives of 
their work group and of the over-all business enter- 
prise. They need tc know not only the over-all 
objectives but the short-range goals that have been 
planned to achieve such. objectives.” 

In many companies the responsibility for em- 
ployee communications is in the entirely capable 
hands of plant, or division, or branch office man- 
agers. But if this assignment is left to them by 


default—with no definition of purpose or agree- 
ment on objectives, with no policy guidance or as- 
sistance—then the results will vary in direct pro- 
portion to the interest and activity of the local 
management. The quality of communications will 
fluctuate from plant to plant: all employees will not 
get the same kind of information, the same amount 
of information, or at the same time. 

It does not follow, however, that this poses an 
argument for a tightly controlled, highly centralized 
communications system. Under the umbrella of 
general policy and clear objectives, with ready as- 
sistance from the home office, decentralized com- 
panies can establish uniform and consistent com- 
munications patterns throughout their widely scat- 
tered plants—making the most effective use of their 
employee publications as well as other media. 

As corporations continue to expand, diversify 
and decentralize, the process of disseminating top 
management information uniformly to all em- 
ployees becomes increasingly difficult. But from 
the evidence of this survey, it would appear that 
many companies do not acknowledge that such a 
problem exists, or that they have taken only ten- 
tative steps toward its solution. Nevertheless, it is 
likely that this will be a topic of growing concern’ 
for managers and communications specialists of 
large business firms, as the close relationship be- 
tween communications and attitudes is more widely 
recognized, and as leaders in the field of employee 
relations continue to broaden their horizons and 
improve their communications techniques. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 265) 
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course on Human Relations in Business and In- 
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Lapor-MANAGEMENT Contracts aT Work. By 
Morris Stone, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1961. 307 pp. $5.50. 

As seasoned practitioners of industrial rela- 
tions are aware, no formula exists that can guar- 
antee harmony between management and em- 
ployees. Yet some personnel people, more well- 
intentioned than well-informed, persist in seek- 
ing definitive lists of the do’s and don’ts that will 
moderate the fevers, abate the chills, relieve the 
pains, and lessen the tensions on the working 
scene, 

In recent years, the formula approach to 
labor relations has received added impetus from 
the increased use of arbitration and the wide- 
spread publication of arbitration awards. Arbi- 
trators’ decisions, in some quarters, are viewed 
as the corpus juris of industrial relations—giving 
absolute answers to all questions. Awards have 
been classified, analyzed and served up almost 
in recipe form—“You can fire a man for fighting 
if...” “You can compel overtime work when 
...” “You do not have to promote the senior 
employee if .. .” 

What this oversimplified approach over- 
looks is strongly emphasized in Mr. Stone’s 
book: The guiding principles for industrial rela- 
tions at any organization are set forth in its col- 
lective bargaining agreement and rooted in its 
own policies and practices. Each arbitration 
award is concerned with a special set of circum- 
stances; to view it as an infallible measure of 
predictability in other similar situations is both 
imprudent and unwise. 

Why, then, should an industrial relations or 
personnel administrator be interested in reading 
and studying arbitration awards? The answer is 
that these decisions highlight typical problems 
and show precisely how arbitrators go about re- 
solving them under a contract. 


The awards analyzed in this book are culled 


from those rendered since January 1959 under 
the Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules of the 
American Arbitration Association. As the au- 
thor, Morris Stone, is Editorial Director of the 
Association, he brings the sure touch of the ex- 
pert to his selection of awards and his perceptive 
analysis of their significance. 

A special value of this volume is its disclo- 
sure of the way an experienced and capable arbi- 
trator goes about resolving controversy. An arbi- 
trator’s major concern is the contract—what its 
provisions are, what they mean — not how he 
would rewrite the agreement himself. 

The arbitrator is always interested in main- 
taining internal consistency at a company and 
with restoring this consistency once it has been 
disrupted. Understanding this preoccupation 
with internal consistency lessens the surprise at 
some awards. Discharge for absenteeism, for ex- 
ample, is a common problem that finds its way 
to arbitration. But an arbitrator will not declare 
flatly how many absences constitute cause for 
discharge at any company under all circum- 
stances. Rather, he will ask, “Where has this 
company customarily drawn the line?” Conse- 
quently, there is complete logic in an award re- 
instating an employee who had been absent 54 
times in two years when the company still had 
on its payroll three employees with even worse 
attendance records. 

Another point strongly underscored by this 


book is that arbitrators never regard any one 
contract clause as an isolated provision. Each 
clause must be read and interpreted in context, 
as part of the entire agreement. In doing so, 
arbitrators frequently have to resolve conflicts be- 
tween clauses—the conflict behind the real source 
of the grievance. 


By bringing together meaningful awards 
that typify the problems faced by unionized 
companies, Mr. Stone has performed a useful 
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service. But his discerning analysis of these de- 
cisions and disclosure of the arbitrators’ method 
of untangling contract controversies make his 
book an extremely valuable addition to the lit- 
erature of labor relations. 

M. E. MERKEL 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. By W. D. Scott, R. 
C. Clothier and W. R. Spriegel. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 1961. 623 pps. $7.75. 


This is the sixth edition of a widely known 
college textbook which aims to acquaint the 
student with the broad vistas of the ever-grow- 
ing field of personnel management. It is polem- 
ical whether, in view of the inexorable expansion 
of the personnel function and its boundless writ- 
ings, an introductory book can: (1) more than 
superficially encompass the ABC’s of the field; 
(2) give more than a smattering of its problems, 
intricacies and interrelationships; and (3) do 
justice to the student in categorizing personnel 
management according to the author’s percepts 
—in this instance, taking the employer point of 
view. 

In answering these questions, no survey 
type of book can hope to satisfy all criteria, and 
yet, in this respect, the present volume does a 
rather creditable job. (Seemingly, however, all 
survey or introductory books suffer from an 
uneven emphasis and distribution of content 
such that—at least to some practitioners in the 
field—a uniformly objective and forthright 
standard of content and writing excellence is 
lacking. On balance, this drawback is present 
here, but not to the degree it is found in other 
similar type books.) 

The book is divided into nine parts and 
deals with a gamut of topics ranging from a 
historical sketch of the personnel function 
through Human Relations and the psychological 
approach to a laconic review of the significant 
labor laws. Some chapters (there are 35 in all) 
are basically examined whereas others are more 
narrowly viewed. The writing style is on a rela- 
tively simple plane—as most probably befits an 
elernentary text (albeit one often innocently can 


attempt to reduce a complex situation to its 
essentials and convey an inaccurate picture there- 
by). The content is fundamental; yet, because 
there is so much of it, the omission of certain 
chapters (in either teaching or reading) does 
not deter from the overall effectiveness of the 
book. It is to the credit of the junior author 
that despite the massive content and wordage 
little overlapping or repetition occurs. 

This is a reliable and substantive volume 
pointed at surveying the rudiments of personnel 
management. 

B. J. SpeRoFF 


Basic Patrerns In Union Contracts. By Edi- 
tors, B.N.A. Washington, D. C.: The Bureau 
of National Affairs. 1961. 136 pps. $1.25. 


Survey statistics have a material as well as 
double-edged import, for they can be used (effec- 
tively?) both as a basis for framing bargaining 
proposals and for defending and/or buttressing 
bargaining counterproposals. Thus, those in bar- 
gaining positions will find this compendium an 
invaluable standard against which to evaluate 
their present and projected contractual relation- 
ships and plans. 

A representative sampling of 400 contracts 
was subjected to analysis resulting in the break- 
down of the principal types of clauses or articles 
found in manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
contracts, together with a percentile frequency 
occurrence of each provision. In most instances, 
prevailing industry practices, as they relate to 
each contract clause, are also summarized. The 
scope of topics covered, e.g., holidays, manage- 
ment rights, wages, and the like, is eclipsed by 
the substantive alembic by which each topic is 
reduced to its elements. 

Bargaining representatives of management 
and union alike should find this sourcebook a 
benchmark for comparing and planning collec- 
tive bargaining strategy and for promulgating 
proposals and counterproposals. This booklet, 
additionally, should prove helpful as a yardstick 
by which both parties to a contract can check 
their “contract quotient.” 

B. J. SpEROFF 





BOOKS 


OraL CoMMUNICATIONS FOR THE LayMAN. By 
Joseph Lee Vaughan, School of Engineering, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 1961. 73 
pp. $1.50. 

In an early section in his Oral Communica- 
tions for the Layman (layman in this case 
evidently meaning engineering students or grad- 
uates), Professor Vaughan, who teaches English 
in the School of Engineering, University of Vir- 
ginia, warns that “all techniques are a means to 
an end, nothing more.” Before he takes up a dis- 
cussion of the ways of getting into communica- 
tion, he condenses into a few pages many of the 
findings the social scientists have made about 
human personality, emotions and reactions. 

Professor Vaughan illustrates by examples 
successful and unsuccessful attempts at com- 
munication between equals as well as between 
subordinates and superiors. 

One chapter gives directions for making an 
effective speech, another takes up interviewing 
techniques, with advice for the person being in- 
terviewed as well as the interviewer. In the 
final chapter, on conferences, a number of ques- 
tions are raised before the solutions are given. 
This readable booklet includes two bibliogra- 
phies listing books and articles separately and 
provides a great deal of information useful to 
anyone who deals with other people. 

Doris D. Hay 


How to Create New Ipeas. By Jack W. Taylor, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
sey, 242 pp. 1961. $5.65. 


This is one more in the growing library of 
volumes devoted to setting forth the ways and 
means of stimulating creativity in the field of 
useful ideas primarily for business purposes. It 
derives from the author’s experience in the Pack- 
aging Corporation of America for which he is 
Director of Management Development. 

After summarizing and characterizing a 
miscellany of fourteen somewhat formalized 
methods of creative stimulation he centers his 
attention on “What Holds Us Back?” and on 
his own method of stimulation both of which 
are set forth in concrete detail. 
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He offers a helpful listing of “inhibitors of 
creative thinking,” twelve in number. And he 
concludes with a setting forth of his own nine 
points on “how to create new ideas.” 

It would not be true to say that we find here 
offered the last word on the subject. But as a 
prod and suggestive approach to this problem 
this book is worth a conscientious reading. It 
should prompt to an examination of the essential 
conditions of fostering creative thought and - 
hopefully lead the reader to a combination of 
the approaches that most appeal to him. Per- 
haps the chief danger is that this entire method 
will sound too easy and too systematized, partly 
because of the popular and chatty style of writ- 
ing. 

The essential fact is that we have here a 
process still somewhat mysterious and highly 
individualized in the ways successful creative 
ideas have been achieved. Also the role of the 
“unconscious” probably needs greater emphasis, 
but this too is still part of the mystery. 

Undoubtedly, however, there are sugges- 
tions here which can be utilized in executive de- 
velopment programs in a way that may well be 
rewarding. 

Orpway Trap 


Analysis of Employee Productivity 
and Development 


(Continued from page 260) 


many objective bases as feasible to assure re- 
curring analysis of key potential trouble spots 
in its relations with employees. 

Employees who are satisfied with job op- 
portunities are likely to be efficient producers. 
A combination of objective analysis of employee 
relations, and mutual understanding and trust 
on the part of managers and workers can go a 
long way in insuring long, productive life for 
an enterprise. 





Psychologist—A man you pay to ask you 
questions your wife asks for nothing. 








Personnel Research 


SQUANDERING Creative TaLent. By David D. 
Komisar, University of Hartford, Hartford, 
Conn. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Vol. 9, 
No. 4, Summer, 1961, 230-232. 

Mr. Komisar begins his argument with ref- 
erence to a former address by Donald E. Super 
in which he compares the central philosophy 
of guidance in other countries with our own. 
He points out the “client orientation” of our 
counselers, who attempt to secure adjustment 
for the individual by aiming him toward a ca- 
reer compatible with his interests and aptitudes. 
However, the counselors of other countries con- 
sider first the pressing needs of the state and 
guide the individual toward the point where 
he might make the most worthwhile contribu- 
tion. The author admits that the schools, gov- 
ernment, and educational groups have sprung 
into the breach whenever needs appear to reach 
emergency status and cites the more recent surge 
in the drive for engineers and scientists. 

More continuously, however, we aim our 
techniques and instruments at the needs of the 
client — which, of course, is more compatible 
with our democratic tradition. But, as even 
democratic countries are seeking to make for 
greater national efficiency in the use of man- 
power, we must modify what we would like to 
do by what we must do. Mr. Komisar illus- 
trates his thesis by examples of present day 
usages of talent which he feels are less than 
maximal contributions to our nation’s program. 
Advertising agencies, drug companies, research 
and engineering and some traditional forms of 
manufacturing, appear, to him, to demand too 
great a proportion of our creative talent for 
minor changes which promote financial return 
without necessarily furthering our country’s 
strength. 

On the other hand, he deplores the unat- 
tractive features of teaching as a career which 
lessen the number of talented people being so 
directed. 


Reviewed by W. Porter Swift, Ph.D. 


Mr. Komisar recommends three actions 
which might guide and apportion our talented 
manpower: 

A study commission comprised of per- 
sons from governmental departments 
and national educational groups which 
would review the current employment 
of outstanding college and university 
graduates. 
The same or a similar commission which 
would sample business or industrial 
groups to see what activities occupy the 
time of “scarce” talent. (We note that 
some measure of this has already been 
undertaken by the Federal government.) 
One or both commissions could conduct 
sampling interviews with outstanding 
college graduates in business or industry 
concerning the influences governing 
their employment choices. 
He is cognizant of potential eyebrow-lifting at 
“undemocratic methods” or governmental inter- 
ference but believes we should merely be cau- 
tious in our approach but not static. We have 
done so much toward avoiding waste caused by 
discriminating manpower practice that it now 
behooves us to prevent the unworthy usages of 
those who might make greater contributions to 
our nation’s survival. 


Creative Turnxinc: A Factor in Sates Pro- 
pucriviry. By Harold R. Wallace, University of 
Minnesota. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Vol. 
9, No. 4, Summer 1961, 223-226. 


This is a study of 61 female salespersons 
over 30 years of age, employed in their present 
position at least three years, and with mean ex- 
perience of approximately eleven years. A “Test 
of Curiosity” and a “Test of Imagination,” de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Educational Research 
at the University of Minnesota under the direc- 
tion of Professor E. Paul Torrance, were ad- 
ministered to these subjects. The salespeople 
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were divided into four groups: high sales pro- 
ducers employed in creative departments; low 
sales producers in creative departments; high 
sales producers in non-creative departments; 
and low sales producers in non-creative depart- 
ments. All salesewomen were acknowledged as 
satisfactory by their managers. 

The top and bottom thirds of each depart- 
ment were chosen as the high and low produc- 
ers. “Creative” departments were so classified 
by the large amount of customer service neces- 
sary, as in drapries and finer garments; “non- 
creative” was applied to low customer service 
needs, as in candy or notions. 

Results of the tests indicated that persons in 
creative departments had significantly higher 
mean scores than those working in non-crea- 
tive departments. The mean scores of the sub- 
jects with high sales productivity were, also, 
significantly higher than those classified as low 
sales producers. The performance of the group 
classified as low in both variables (sales pro- 
duction and customer service) was lower than 
the other groups in measured creativity, and the 
group classified as high in both variables obtain 
the highest mean scores. 

This research tends to show positive rela- 
tionship as suggested by the initial hypotheses, 
but has some lack of control as to selection, 
placement, training, motivation, and intelligence 
of employees. The author theorizes that sales- 
people tend to gravitate, over a period of service, 
into those departments where they can more 
effectively use themselves and reach better occu- 
pational adjustment. He also notes that some 
would be more satisfied with the routine task 
while others require challenge and varied prob- 
lems. 


How To Keep Bap Apptes Out oF THE BaRREL. 
By James A. Lee, Management Institute, The 
University of Wisconsin. Personnel, Vol. 38, 
No. 3, May-June 1961, 66-72. 


This is a persuasive argument for pre- 
employment investigation of new hires based on 
the author’s thesis that the most reliable indi- 
cator of a man’s future behavior is the way he 


has behaved in the past. The two major points 
state: that the average company now needs to 
know far more about an applicant than it did 20 
or 30 years ago; and traditional screening meth- 
ods no longer suffice to supply the kind of infor- 
mation required. 

Specific items he considers in recommending 
investigations are: shortened probationary pe- 
riods; increased mobility of the work force; the 
growing complexity of work; the over-reliance 
on testing; the futility of reference checks; the 
switch to the employers’ market; the small per- 
centage of the workforce accounting for most 
productivity losses; the increase in problem em- 
ployees; the expanded role of employees in the 
company’s public relations; and the difficulty of 
security clearance. He then describes the cover- 
age of a pre-employment investigation — work 
and credit history, possible criminal record, and 
home life—and continues with an emphasis of 
the value over costs. 

The discussion of costs and value might well 
apply to any.or all personnel selection techniques 
in that any employee is a large expense through 
recruitment, interviews, records, training, bene- 
fits, et cetera—but pre-employment investigation 
is suggested as additional cost of less than 1% of 
the employer’s investment in an employee which 
could pay off many-fold. 

The possibility that a good applicant may 
accept another job while investigation is in prog- 
ress, is regarded by the author as an insubstan- 
tial objection, as he quotes ‘three day as the 
average time needed. 

The idea of investigation, like that of any 
good personnel technique, is profitable but much 
needing support of other methods. Primarily, the 
premise that the most reliable indicator is past 
behavior would seem a little dubious at times. 
On the one hand, it would reflect on the pur- 
pose of law and punishment, and it would, on 
the other, tend to eliminate some persons who 
have failed several times before becoming note- 
worthy on the American scene. 


Don’t brag. It isn’t the whistle that 
pulls the train. 











Across the Editor’s Desk 


With the Personnel Associations 


By Dorothy Bonnell 





Tue Socrery oF PersonNEL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Chicago, recently heard James Gardner talk 
about a unique approach to employee testing by 
use of the application form. He also described 
a fascinating technique of conducting surveys. 

Mr. Gardner, a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity and of the Harvard Business School, is pres- 
ently manager of the New York office of In- 
formational Communication Inc. A_ well- 


known and capable management consultant, he 
was featured in a story in Business Week for his 
method of conducting attitude surveys. 





Promotion of two Whirlpool Corpora- 
tion (St. Joseph, Michigan) personnel ex- 
ecutives, Sheldon B. Lee and James H. 
Grau, has been announced by Judd Spray, 
corporate personnel director. 

Mr. Lee, former supervisor of manage- 
ment development and employment for 
Whirlpool corporate personnel, assumes a 
new position as operations manager for the 
company’s Commercial Laundry and Dry- 
cleaning Equipment Division. 

Mr. Grau moved from Whirlpool’s 
Hamilton, Ohio, manufacturing division 
where he was administrator of employee 
development to assume Mr. Lee's former 
duties. 





Tue InpustriaL ReLations AssociaTION OF 
Cuicaco and the Graduate School of Business, 
University of Chicago, cooperated in conduct- 
ing the 1961 Midwest Conference on Industrial 
Relations. 

The opening address was made by Dr. Sey- 
mour Wolfbein. There were six panel sessions. 
Professor George W. Taylor was the dinner 
speaker. Ralph J. Sturkey, Jr., of the Industrial 
Relations Association, and W. Allen Wallis, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Business were 
in charge of the arrangements. 


Joseph A. Metzger has been named to 
the newly-created post of manager of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations for Ampex 
Corporation (Redwood City, California), 
according to an announcement by William 
E. Roberts, president. 

Mr. Metzger was formerly industrial 
relations manager for the Marchant Divi- 
sion, Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., Oak- 
land, California.. He is currently president 
of the Northern California Industrial Re- 
lations Council. 





THe InpustriaL ReLations AssociATION OF 
Derrorr has surveyed its membership by means 
of a most revealing questionnaire on programs. 
According to the introduction to the question- 
naire, “We are attempting as this program year 
closes to obtain a fairly accurate estimate of your 
opinion as to how well the IRAD is fulfilling 
its objectives. The Program Committee is also 
anxious to obtain your estimate of the effective- 
ness of last year’s program and your suggestions 
relative to meetings, subjects, and speakers for 
the 1961-62 year. A space is also provided for 


‘ your thoughts as to how the regular meetings 


and Annual Conference can be improved.” 
Members were asked to rate the meetings 
they had attended during the year as “excellent,” 
“good,” “fair,” or “poor.” The subjects and 
speakers to be rated were: “How to Preserve 
Management’s Rights Under the Labor Con- 
tract,” by James D. Tracy; “Conducting Con- 
tract Negotiations,” By Bruce Morris, of Bruce 
Morris Associates; “Strikes,” By Tom Kent, of 
Cross Company; “Future Trends of Pension, 
Sub Benefits and Costs,” by Richard Grout, of 
Marsh and McLennan; “New Trends in Labor 
Arbitration in the Courts,” by Russell A. Smith, 
professor of Law at the University of Michigan; 
“Hidden Costs in the Labor Agreement,” by 
Gervid Atkinson, of the Chrysler Corporation; 
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“The 1960 General Electric Negotiations,” by 
H. R. Northrup, of General Electric; “The An- 
nual Conference,” with a briefing session on col- 
lective bargaining; and “Writing the Labor Con- 
tract,” by John Waddelton, of Allis-Chalmers. 





Miton M. Olander, a pioneer in per- 
sonnel work for Owens-Illinois and inter- 
nationally known in employee relations, 
has resigned as director of management 
development at Owens-lllinois (Toledo, 
Ohio), and, until his retirement in 1964, 
will act as a special consultant to the vice 
president and director of personnel ad- 
ministration. 

Ernest H. Marks, assistant director 
of management development, succeeds Mr. 
Olander as director. 





THe PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Associations OF Los ANGELES reports in its 
newsletter, PIRAscope, on the Board of Direc- 
tors’ Meeting . . . which reports give a pretty 
good cross section of the activities of the group. 
For instance, at a recent meeting it was decided 
to cancel the all-membership meeting in favor 
of the annual recreation day. Twenty-six appli- 
cants for membership were accepted. 

It was stressed that a closer liaison between 
the board and the district chairman, and thus 
the members, would be formed if the senior 
director of each district took the initiative in 
forming an executive committee within the dis- 
trict, consisting of three directors and the dis- 
trict chairman and vice chairman. 

Proposed amendments to the By-Laws and 
Articles of Corporation were discussed. 





William H. Clark, president of Wil- 
liam H. Clark Associates, has been elected 
president of the Association of Executive 
Recruiting Consultants, succeeding J]. 
Francis Canny, president of Hoff, Canny, 
Bowen and Associates, Inc. 

Robert F. Moore, senior vice presi- 
dent of Richardson, Bellows, Henry and 
Co., Inc., was elected vice president, and 


Donald E. Wright, partner in Antell, 
Wright and Nagel, secretary and treasurer. 

The Association, founded in 1959, is 
composed of leading management consult- 
ing firms in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles and Stamford, Conn., which spe- 
cialize in executive recruiting. Member 
firms are engaged by managements of in- 
dustrial and business corporations to search 
for executives whose salaries range from 
$15,000 upward. 





Tue Pustic Personnet Association held its 
1961 conference in Denver in October. Included 
in the program was a look at data processing as 
a tool of personnel management, on-campus re- 
cruiting, gradual retirement, and discussion on 
grievances and on public management at the bar- 
gaining table. 

There were two sessions for test technicians 
—one of these a workshop on “Planning the 
Examination” and the other on “The Journey- 
man Test Technician and His Resources.” 
Sessions on personnel research and on personnel 
films were also part of the Conference program. 


The keynote speaker was James M. Hitchell, 
director, conference program on public affairs, 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. John 
W. Macy, Jr., chairman of the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, presented a paper on “Ethics 
in the Public Service.” Samuel H. S. Hughes, 
chairman of the Civil Service Commission of 
Canada addressed the session on “Formulating 
and Executing Personnel Policy.” James Wat- 
son, Executive Director, National Civil Service 
League, discussed “People, Politics, and Person- 
nel.” 

Other speakers were O. Gleen Stahl, direc- 
tor, program and standards division. U. S. Civil 
Service Commission; Maj.-Gen. William S. 
Stone, Superintendent, U. S. Air Force Acad- 
emy; Louis L. Friedland, of Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit; Thomas Page, of the University 
of Illinois, and John J. Corson, director of Mc- 
Kinsey and Company, Management Consultants, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Attending the Conferences and Courses 





By 1970 THere Witt Be 30 Mittion Wom- 
EN WorKING, many in professional and technical 
jobs for which they must be trained. 

Because this increase of women workers has 
brought with it a whole series of complex prob- 
lems, Mrs. Esther Peterson, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
has announced that the Women’s Bureau will 
hold a series of conferences in cooperation with 
State labor and industrial relations departments, 
educational institutions, voluntary organiza- 
tions, and trade union groups. 

The programs will include discussions about 
opportunities for women, necessity of better and 
more training and retraining, day care services 
for children of working mothers, State legisla- 
tion affecting women’s employment (minimum 
wage, hours, equal pay, working conditions, 
etc.), and automation and its effect on em- 
ployment. 


‘ 
THe Proceepincs OF THE 1961 Sprinc Meer- 


ING OF THE INpusTRIAL ReLations ResearcH As- 
SOCIATION have been published. The secretary- 
treasurer, Edwin Young, has his offices at Ster- 
ling Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. Gerald G. 
Somers, who edited the proceedings explains that 
the 1961 Spring Meeting was concerned with 
topics currently at the forefront of public at- 
tention in labor and industrial relations. The 
problems of internal union government were 
viewed from the standpoints of the impact of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act and the functioning of the Monitors of the 
Teamsters Union. 

The activities of the Department of Labor 
in fair employment practices were discussed by 
a representative of the Department; and one ses- 
sion was focused on the current status of migra- 
tory labor, with emphasis on legislative pro- 
posals and union organizing campaigns. Three 
collective bargaining possibilities on work rules 
and technological change were analyzed in the 
final session. 





THe CoMMERCE AND INbustry ASSOCIATION 


oF New York (99 Church St. New York 7, N. 
Y.) is conducting a series of workshops this fall. 
Those in personnel administration are as fol- 
lows: “Analyzing Office Job Duties, Writing 
Job Descriptions;” “Job Evaluation for Office 
Personnel;” “Developing Pay Structure for Of- 
fice Personnel;” “Office Salary Administration;” 
“Problems in College Recruiting;” and “The 
Personnel Approach: Hard or Soft.” 

Labor relations workshops were offered as 
follows: “New Federal Wage-Hour Regula- 


tions;” and “Contract Administration Problems.” 





Tue Instrrute or Lasor anp INpustriat Re- 
LATIONS, THE Universiry OF MICHIGAN-WAYNE 
Stare University, in cooperation with Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, The University of Mich- 
igan, has arranged a series of courses on “Effec- 
tive Supervision, Costs and People.” 

The course covers the following subjects: 
The supervisor’s cost reduction job; motivation 
and incentives; problem solving—using case 
studies; supervision for quality work; leader- 
ship and communication; grievance handling 
and discipline; methods improvement for the 
supervisor; the supervisor as a trainer; and ap- 
praisals, 

The fee of $75 for the course covers instruc- 
tion, notebook, class material and luncheons. 
Courses have been scheduled for December 11, 
12, 13; March, 1962, 12, 13, 14; and May, 1962, 
14, 15, 16. 





Tue Universitry or Wisconsin has a wide 
selection of interesting workshops and courses. 
In industrial relations there are programs rang- 
ing from one to five days on such topics as per- 
sonnel initiative and company profit; testing; 
motivation through effective communications; 
negotiations and renewed welfare demands; per- 
sonnel records; manpower management for in- 
dustrial relations executives; organizing and 
managing the personnel function; compensation 
for supervisory, managerial, and professional 
employees; hospital personnel administration; 
programming ‘for good supervisory labor con- 
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tract administration; supervisory training in the 
company without a training specialist; personnel 
management; salary and wage administration 
for office managers; labor relations for the non- 
union company; personnel administration for 
engineering personnel. There is also an indus- 
trial editors workshop, and workshop for labor 
relations. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing the extension division of the University 
of Wisconsin, The Management Institute, Box 
2098, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Tue AMERICAN Society FOR PERSONNEL Ap- 
MINISTRATION held a seminar in personnel ad- 
ministration on the campus of the University of 
Wisconsin, in Madison, in October. The course 
in practical fundamentals was programmed by 
the Management Institute. Topics and speakers 
were as follows: “The Personnel Function,” by 
Dr. Russell Moberly, personnel management 
consultant, Milton, Wisconsin; “Safety Adminis- 
tration,” by Russell De Reamer, safety director, 
International Business Machines, New York; 
“Staffing,” by William Sadler, Jr., senior partner, 
Sadler and Associates, Chicago; “Some Current 
Criticisms of Personnel Administration,” by H. 
G. Heneman, Jr., director, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota; “Compensa- 
tion,” by Roger Hubbell, assistant vice president, 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. 

Other leaders were Stanley Hoebreckx, of 
Robertson, Hoebreckx and Davis, Milwaukee; 
Elmore Knaack, director of industrial relations, 
Pullman Works, International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago; Bruce LeGrande of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Boyd Payne, manager, Man- 
agement Research and Development, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin; and 
David Harris, industrial relations director, A.O. 
Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, president of 
ASPA. 





THE 32ND PersonNEL TEstTING INSTITUTE FOR 
Business AND Inpustry was held in Chicago 
October 30-November 3. The course was de- 
signed to bring the experience of the institute 


staff in a practical form to business and in- 
dustry. The leaders were Drs. Joseph Tiffin and 
C. H. Lawshe, both professors of industrial 
psychology at Purdue University. Dr. Lawshe’s 
text, Principles of Persorsel Testing, and Dr. 
Tiffin’s text, Industrial Psychology, were used 
in the course. 

A wide variety of personnel tests were 
covered in the course, including mental ability 
tests, mechanical aptitude tests, clerical aptitude 
tests, typing and stenographic proficiency tests, 
trade proficiency tests and tests of creativity. 





INpustTRIAL ReLations Counsetors, INc., of 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, ran 
a management course in industrial relations 
in November. The course focused on the basic 
problems in industrial relations and drew on 
current management experience to highlight 
successful ways of handling industrial relations 
as well as pitfalls to be avoided. 

Among the industrial leaders who presented 
their company’s experiences and their views on 
key industrial relations problems to the group 
were: Howard S. Kaltenborn, vice president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation; A. F. Wat- 
ters, vice president, industrial relations, General 
Foods Corporation; R. S. Driver, manager of 
personnel, Atlantic Refining Company, Inc., 
Leo Teplow, assistant vice president, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, and T. G. Newton, 
assistant general manager, personnel administra- 
tion department, Armstrong Cork Company. 





Ect WorksHops IN GrigvANCE HANDLING 
FOR SUPERVISION have been scheduled by the ex- 
tension division of Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. The first one-day 
workshops was held in October, others are 
scheduled for November 29, December 13, Janu- 
ary 17 (1962), February 28, March 14, April 11, 
and May 16. The fee is $35. 

The workshops consider the contract, proce- 
dures and records, and how to handle the griev- 
ance. Leaders are Joseph W. Czapp, of Rutgers; 
Albert R. Hasbrouck, personnel director, Art 
Color Printing Company; Clement P. Kerley, of 
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Rutgers; Fred J. Laux, industrial relations ad- 
ministrator, Union Carbide Plastics Company; 
John J. Pearce, Jr., mediator, New Jersey State 
Board of Mediation; Dr. Harry F. Stark, of Rut- 
gers; S.A. Stoney, manager, industrial relations 
department, eastern division, National Lead 
Company; and John W. Sweeney, industrial 
relations manager, National Lead Company. 
Three leaders handle each workshop. 





Cornett Universiry Hetp a THREE-DAY 
Worksnop in New York in October on manage- 
ment development. Robert Pearse, manager of 
the training coordinating group of Stop and 


Shop Inc., outlined a company program which 
utilizes action training and development meth- 
ods. He surveyed current techniques being ap- 
plied at his company and reviewed the results 
of an ongoing development program. 

Philip Kelly, manager of personnel devel- 
opment and training at the Port of New York 
Authority, reviewed management development 
practitioner’s role in the organization. He pre- 
sented a critical evaluation of current methods 
and described company programs and their re- 
sults. Malcolm Shaw, management consultant, 
demonstrated the goals planning approach to 
management development and reviewed several 
company programs using this method. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Most American CoMPANIEs CONSIDER THE 
HeattH or Tuer EmMPLoyees an important as- 
set, one which they are spending substantial 
time, money, and effort to protect. So says the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., in a report on 
the results of a recent survey of industrial health 
programs in U. S. industry. The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc. is a private organization in 
Washington, D. C. 

A survey of 171 companies participating in 
BNA’s Personnel Policies Forum for 1961 dis- 
closed that every one of the companies provides 
some kind of industrial health program for its 
employees. For purposes of the survey, the term 
“industrial health program” includes the medi- 
cal services a company provides to protect and 
maintain the health of its employees, as emer- 
gency medical care, periodic examinations, 
health education and consultation; but it ex- 
cludes paid sick leave and hospital, surgical, and 
medical insurance. 

Industrial health programs pay for them- 
selves, over go percent of Panel.members re- 
ported. A few of them mentioned direct money 
savings in terms of reduced insurance premiums. 
The majority. however, say the programs pay 
off as a result of the over-all benefits derived; 
for example, reduction in lost time from injuries 
or illnesses, reduced frequency and severity of 


accidents, lower absentee rates, prevention of 
diseases and injuries, and improved employee 
morale. 





How WE tt a Striker CAN WITHSTAND THE 
Loss of his weekly paycheck often determines 
the duration of a strike, the National Industrial 
Conference Board has reported in a survey of 
102 national and international unions with a 
total declared membership of 13.9 million. 

Fifty-seven of the unions report that they 
have strike benefit plans to bolster the economic 
staying power of their 8.9 million members dur- 
ing a strike and forty-one of these unions indi- 
cate that they have established special funds to 
provide this strike aid. The remaining forty- 
five unions in the NICB survey report that they 
do not have established plans to disburse strike 
benefits from international funds. 

Further details of the survey may be ob- 
tained from the National Industrial Conference 
Board, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





CoMMUNICATION IS ONE OF THE COMMONEST 
Barriers To effective participation in large or- 
ganizations, a University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center study shows. But this and 
other problems of large-scale activity can be re- 
duced through human effort—they are not de- 
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termined solely by size, the U-M research indi- 
cates. 

Findings of the study, based on extensive 
analysis of 32 package delivery units, 36 auto- 
motive sales dealerships, and 28 voluntary educa- 
tional-political organizations, were presented by 
Bernard P. Indik, of Rutgers University. 

In general, Mr. Indik concluded, the study 
suggests that organization, bureaucratic controls, 
and coordination all may act indirectly to lower 
member participation, but whether or not this 
happens depends a good deal on the people run- 
ning the organization. 

“If there are practical implications of our 
study,” Mr. Indik said, “They lie in the idea 
that the negative effects of large size, since they 
appear not to be direct effects of size, are avoid- 
able through control of organizational proc- 
esses.” 





CHEWING ouT SusorpDINATES has become a 
gentle art in America, director George S. 
Odiorne of the University of Michigan Bureau 
of Industrial Relations contends. 

Writing in his new book, “How Managers 
Make Things Happen” (216 pp., $5.00, Prentice- 
Hall), Dr. Odiorne lists seven “deadly sins” of 
reprimanding: 

1. Failing to get facts. 

2. Acting while angry. 

3. Letting the person be unclear of his 
offense. 

4. Not getting the other person’s side of 
the story. 

5- Backing down when you are right. 

6. Failing to keep records. 

7. Harboring a grudge. 

On the positive side, Dr. Odiorne notes, 
reprimands will be accepted much more readily 
if they fit a subordinate’s image of himself. The 
serious-minded office lieutenant will want a 
straightforward explanation of what he did 
wrong, for example, where his bright-talking, 
light-hearted colleague will respond better if 
criticism is couched in good humor. 

Mapping out mutually satisfactory perfor- 
mance goals with each key subordinate and 


then reviewing his progress is one of the best 
ways the need for direct discipline is kept at a 
minimum, Dr. Odiorne concludes. 

When the goals are mutually determined 
and clearly understood, each subordinate can 
measure his own performance and discipline 
himself accordingly. 





Op Concepts or Lasor AND MANAGEMENT 
locked in interminable strife are rejected by top 
corporation presidents, claims Dun’s Review in 
its September issue. The Presidents’ Panel of 
the business management magazine finds most 
top executives feel that the bitterness of past 
contests lies well behind us, and nearly half 
claim “management and labor have, at bottom 
the same interests—ihe continued growth of the 
economy.” 

The Review suggests that over the past 
thirty years since the passage of the Wagner Act 
“labor and management have learned a lot in 
the art of living together.” Says Alfred E. Perl- 
man of the New York Central, “The notion that 
labor-management strife is inevitable is an out- 
moded concept of nineteenth century eco- 
nomics.” 

Besides the mellowing produced by time, 
this attitude is shaped by another strong factor. 
As Herbert P. Buetow of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing puts it, “The inevitable alterna- 
tive to a good union would be more and more 
government regulation and control.” 

There is deep distrust of any system of com- 
pulsory arbitration. Many of the presidents 
firmly oppose any further extension of govern- 
ment involvement in industrial disputes. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s new labor-management commit- 
tee is greeted favorably by two out of threc of 
the presidents. One form of government in- 
tervention greatly desired by most of the presi- 
dents is some control over the enormous size 
and power of the biggest unions. Most of the 
300 presidents want Congress to amend the anti- 
Trust laws to include the unions. 





CurrENT INFORMATION FOR AND ABOUT 
Worxkinc Women is available through several 
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new publications of the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. The bulletin, 
Careers for Women in the Biological Sciences, 
includes information on education and training 
needed, possible job opportunities, earnings and 
other work factors. As the bulletin points out, 
“biology is a large occupational field and one in 
which women already play an important role. 
There is much to indicate that this role can be- 
come even more prominent in the future if 


enough capable young women choose the bio- 
logical sciences as a career and obtain sufficient 
training and education for it.” 


Other titles are, Careers for Women as Life 
Underwriters; Equal Pay for Equal Work; 
Who are the Working Mothers? and State 
Hour Laws for Women. Ail are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





The Helmsman is published by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Jeter C. Pritchard, Editor, has 
published a series of four articles on practical 
politics. He explains in a short editorial that 
“Today’s complex economic situation has made 
amateur financial analysts out of most of us, 
has brought on a do-it-yourself necessity of gi- 
gantic proportions and has made tranquilizers 
a national confection.” He goes on to say that 
now is the time that we study our political sys- 
tems and how the men who represent us are 
chosen. To that end he attended a seminar on 
practical politics sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The articles 
are in the nature of a report on the seminar. 

In a short piece titled “Incoherence, a 
Frozen Asset,” the work of the organization of 
Toastmasters International is described and rec- 
ommended. The group helps members to learn 
to think on their feet, to improvise as they talk, 
and to learn to run a meeting. More important, 
members gain confidence in their ability to com- 
municate. 





The Link, published by Oscar Mayer and 
Company, Madison, Wisconsin, is edited by 
Tom Woit. He has a reassuring editorial on 
wages which concludes with these words: “For 
the sake of comparison—while wages in the 
meat industry climbed in 1960, meat prices 
edged down. So it took only 17.1 minutes of 
working time to buy a pound of meat in 1960. 
The year before it took 18 minutes and in 1930 
the working time required to purchase a pound 


of meat was 34.7 minutes.” 

An excellent article on employee benefits is 
illustrated with cartoons, as well as with a pho- 
tograph of two hands putting a check for 
$9,626,000.00 (payable from Oscar Mayer as em- 
ployee benefits to all Oscar Mayer employees) 
into a wallet. 





Tips and Taps is published by Hutzler’s 
Department Stores in Baltimore, Maryland, and 
edited by Kathlyn M. Leahy. She takes advan- 
tage of little anecdotes and short pieces on vari- 
ous phases of selling, etc. to liven her magazine. 
For instance, under the heading, “Special Re- 
quests that Intrigue Us,” comes “Does Hutzler’s 
pierce ears for earrings?” Other personnel de- 
partments may be interested in the “Hutzler 
Squad” described and pictured in detail in a re- 
cent issue. This squad serves in emergencies, 
in trouble spots, or wherever special needs have 
to be met in a hurry. They seem to enjoy the 
challenge of the work, and to do it well. Quoted 
in the article is a verse by Catherine Velasco, of 
the Squad, which seems to give a good idea ot 
the duties and abilities of the group: 


The Flexi-Belles 
We do our part in every way, 
In every department, day by day. 
Wherever we're needed, give us a call 
We're ready, willing and able, all. 
Read our story, what it tells, 
Of the wonderful, flexible Flexi-belles! 





The Uranium Division News is published 
by Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, Uranium 





Orval Heflin 
The unusually fine quality of 


Division, St. Charles, Missouri. 
is the editor. 
paper takes photographs well, and the layout 
is very pleasing. Two shades of brown are used 
as a second color, for emphasis. One article, in 
a recent issue, called, “Yes We Are A Good 
Neighbor,” explains how the Weldon Spring 
Plant, through extensive dust collection and 
liquid recovery systems, controls release of harm- 
ful contaminants. A “guest author” contributes 
an interesting piece on “Missouri for Missour- 
ians.” There is also interesting information in 
a well-written article on “The Temporary Re- 
location Center,” which tells about a new and 
vital link in emergency communications. 
Another story concerns local ghost towns, the 
reasons for their birth and death. Neal Moore, 
the author, makes good reading of his subject 
which is illustrated with appealing photographs. 





The Co-Operator is published by Leeds and 
Northrup Cooperative Association, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The editor is William F. Smith, 
Jr. Here, too, a second color highlights head- 
lines. On the inside of the back cover is a 
“typed” L and N Newsletter (to keep you bet- 
ter informed about your company), which con- 
tains brief news items about the company. An 
editorial on the back cover is illustrated with at- 
tractive drawings. The title on a recent issue is 
“A Challenge, not a Disaster,” and it starts off 
by saying that many Americans, including the 
employees of business and industry, whose jobs 
may be affected, are worried about the increase 
of foreign competition. The editor concludes 
that, to meet the new challenge of foreign com- 
petition we must resist inflation, improve in- 
centives and remove tax barriers to investment 
and economic growth. We must see to it that our 
economy is kept flexible and adaptable, in order 
to meet new conditions. “In other words, the 
things we'll have to do to meet the challenge of 
foreign competition are the very things we ought 
to be doing in any case—with or without com- 
petition from abroad—to keep our economy 
growing, dynamic and productive.” 








ARE YOU GETTING 
FULL VALUE FROM 
YOUR EMPLOYEE 
BENEFIT PLANS? 


Pension, Profit-Sharing 
and Health & Welfare 


Proper Administration of a Benefit Plan 
Program is Essential 


Write today for the 
“SPECIAL REPORT” 
that delves into new approaches to 
BE NEFIT PLAN PROBLEMS 
No Obligation 


CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


i80 W. Adams, Chicago 3, Ill 


Now in its second decade of service 
to benefit plan administrators. 











NEW SUBSCRIBER'S OFFER! 


If you are reading this issue of THE PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL as a “non-subscriber"—perhaps using a 


library copy or a "“passed-on" copy—you'll perhaps be 
interested in having your own personal subscription 
to this magazine. 


Issued monthly, THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL is the 
leadina publication in the field of perscnnel adminis- 
tration, labor and employee relations. Your reading of 
this issue will no doubt prove this statement. 


Use the handy order coupon below to enter your 
own subscription. 


THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
100 PARK AVE., SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


Please enter my to THE PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL at $6.00 per year, postage-paid (same rete 
applies in Canada and Latin America—other foreign 


subscriptions $7.00 per year). 


subscription 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 


City 














HELP WANTED 


INDISPENSABLE FOR PERSONNEL Executives: Accurate, na- 
tion-wide list of over 135 top executive recruiting firms. 
Know who to contact for key jobs. Only $3.00 ppd. 
Execaid, Dept. JE, Box 2647, New York 17, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL ConsuLTANT: Needed by N.Y.C. office of national 
organization. Broad education in social science areas. Indus- 
trial relations experience in personnel or employment services, 
supervisory training, absenteeism, alcoholism. Experienced 
with community organization. Writing and speaking ability. 
Position open middle 1962. Salary range starts at $9,000. 
Reply Bex 792 


PERSONNEL AssisTANT: Recent college graduate interested in 
Personnel Administration career required. On-the-job training 
in Lancaster, Penna., with future assignment to any plant 
East of the Mississippi. Expense-paid interviews for success- 
ful candidates in Lancaster. Write to: C. F. Fleming, Jr., 


¢ ' 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


GROWING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA County offers opportunity 
to college graduates with a major in psychology or indus- 
trial relations to get started in the personnel field as a Per- 
sonnel Aid. This is a training position leading to a Personnel 
Technician classification later. Entrance salary is $375 with 
an increase January 1, 1962, to $417, and further increases 
to $575. College graduates with related majors may qualify 
with one year of professional experience or three years of 
semi-protessional experience. Further information may be 
obtained from the Department of Civil Service, Courthouse, 
San Bernardino, Calif 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL: Broad knowledge all aspects of personnel with 
intensive experience in research and development of benefit 
plans. 10 years experience in Personnel Administration and 
development of programs-retirement plan, benefits, personne! 
policies. Knowledge job evaluation, employment. MBA— 
age 36, married, one child. Reply Box 793. 


PERSONNEL/INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS: B.S. Commerce (Labor 
and Ind. Mgt.) plus six years Assistant Personnel Manager. 
Experienced in all personnel duties including employment, 
wage and salary administration, employee services and 
records, safety, house organ, grievances, etc. Assisted in 
several negotiations. Age 30, earning $8,500. Prefer NW 
or SE United States. Reply to Box 796. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER: 12 years experience, all phases of 
personnel administration, up to 6000 employees, in both 
university and industry. Wage and salary administration, 
benefits, supervisory training, employment, grievances, publi- 
cations. Seeking high level personne! responsibility or as 
second man where additional labor relations experience can 
be gained. Will relocate. Salary required $11.-$12,000 
Reply Box 798. 


PERSONNEL: Nearly ten years diversified experience in re- 
cruitment, employment, placement, counseling, wage and 
salary, benefits. B.A. degrec Work toward M.A Age 38. 
Wish to relocate out of New York. Detailed resume sent 
on request. Reply Box 797 


PERSONNEL Director/AssistaNT: Over 11 years diversified 
experience including labor relations, policy formulation and 
administration, employment, compensation and benefits pro- 
grams, etc. B.S., cum laude, Bucknell. Member ASPA. Now 
in N.Y. State. Will relocate for challenging opportunity 
Reply Box 799 


INpusTRIAL RELATIONS: Age 33, married, B.S. in industrial 
relations. Eight years diversified experience in all phases of 
industrial relations work. Reply Box 8o« 


PERSONNEL—Mip-West: Four personnel 
duties with small R&D and producnon plant major com- 
pany; employrfient testing and selection, job analysis, wage 
and salary, policies and transfers. B.A., age 29, married. 
Seeking greater opportunity and responsibility. Reply Box 
8or. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATiIoNs/PERSONNEL: Over five years diversi 
fied experience including heavy policy formulation, organi 
Zation planning, foremen manual writing, toremen training, 
development and appraisal, contract negotiations and ad 
ministration. B.S. in personnel, Cornell University. Age 28 
Married. Metropolitan New York, New Jers preferred 


Will travel. Present salary $10,600. Reply Box 802 


PERSONNEL Dyrrector: Secks challenging opportunity to 
utilize his ability, training and experience. Well qualified 


Master’s Degree Industrial Psychology. Salary $9,500. Reply 
Box 802. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS-MARKETING OR R&D PERSONNEL AD 
MINISTRATION-SALES “TRAINING Varied business experience 
over past 10 years in flight propulsion and electrical appara 
tus industries ot large engineering -orik nted con pany recog 
nized as a leader in personnel practices. Have been through 
build-up and retrenchment periods with both line and staff 
personnel experience in Marketing and Research and Devel 
opment organizations. Manpower planning, manager devel- 
opment, recruiting, selection, placement, pers¢ nnel practices, 
benefits plans, salary administration. Developed and admin- 
istered technical marketing development program of on-job 
training implemented by courses. Financial experience in 
areas of budgets and measurements, methods and _ proce 
dures. BS Marketing and equivalent of Masters Psychology, 
Counseling, Guidance. AMA and other professional afhlia 
tion. Age 44. No geographical preference. Seeking respon- 
sible position in growth company with human relations 
awareness. Reply Box 804 


PERSONNEL Drrecror: 15 years successful experience al 
phases of office and factory personnel administration in 
unionized plants. Proven ability to plan, organize, and su- 
pervise an effective personnel program. College training in 
personnel administration, plus continuing study and research 
but no degree. Age: a young 53. Complete resume on re 


quest. Reply Box 805 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 75¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 


Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





“vou. CAN 
TELL SHE’S 


“MANPOWER! 





emporary office workers from “Manpower” 
adapt quickly to your routine! 


» know she’s from Manpower by the smooth efficient way she grasps 
your way of doing things but you'll find it difficult to tell her work from 
the work of your own employees. 

But you will know she’s from Manpower. Manpower employees make a 
career of stepping into emergency situations, understanding your routine 
quickly, and functioning efficiently. 

When you call Manpower for temporary typists, stenos, clerical help, or 
office machine operators you know you're getting the best! 


7 The World’s Largest Temporary Help 
/ T', . and Complete Business Service. 
Look for ‘‘Manpower®”’ 
OVER 250 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD in the white pages of your phone book. 





Put New Life in Your Supervisory Training Program with 


Modern Management 


More than 1,000 tirms nave 
successfully used the first 
Modern Management Film, 
‘“‘LISTEN, PLEASE.”’Four films 
are now available: 


1, LISTEN, PLEASE... a 
“series of situations in a 
supervisor's typical day 
which illustrate and em- 
phasize the importance of 
listening and communi- 
cating. 
THE CASE OF THE MISS- 
“ING MAGNETS... . show- 
ing how a supervisor can 
motivate employees for 
better teamwork in pro- 
duction. 
INSTRUCTIONS OR OB- 
"STRUCTIONS... Dr. Paul 
Pigors of M.I.T. reviews 


- the points made in his 
A scene from THE CHALLENGE OF LEADERSHIP, one famous lecture on the 


of the newest Modern Management Film productions. primary task of manage- 
ment: giving orders and 

Here is a way to teach better leadership principles to your supervisors, instructions to others. 
and to encourage open discussion of supervisory problems. THE CHALLENGE OF 


tees bead “i af A “LEADERSHIP . . . a dra- 
oO em fanagement Fi ms present typical supery Isory situations in a matic demonstration of 
dramatic and compelling way. Each i6 mm film is produced in full leadership. Designed to 
color and sound, and runs about 10 minutes—just the right length to stimulate supervisory 
hold a viewer’s attention. A written Leader’s Guide is included to thinking about leadership 


epee acme ; a : skills. 

mae te most of the discussion period which follows. . OTHER MODERN MAN- 
BNA’s 95-member Advisory Group of leading industrial executives AGEMENT FILMS ARE 
suggests subjects and reviews scripts to make sure that each film and NOW BEING PLANNED 


discussion guide is realistic, sound in principle and to the point. AND PRODUCED. 


4 USE COUPON 
MODERN MANAGEMENT FILMS * BELOW FOR 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. BNA PREVIEW IN YOUR 
1231-24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. OWN OFFICE 


Mail to: Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
1231-24th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
We would like to receive the prints indicated for executive stand that preview service charges may be applied against 
preview at your earliest convenience. We understand that the either rental or purchase price of the films. We will undertake 
service charge for previews is $10.00 for a single film; $15.00 to return the preview print(s) within 48 hours of receipt at 


for any two films; $17.50 for any three films; and $20.00 for all our office. 
four fils, when ordered and shipped together. We also under- 
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2 COMPANY 
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2 O CITY 


4 CJ 0) Check for $ enclosed 0 Send Bill 


ZONE STATE 

















